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Getting a Run 
For Your Money 


Every owner wants to get from 
his car 
the greatest efficiency 
the greatest mileage 
the longest life 


the least expense 





It can’t be done unless 
you know 


how to take care of your car 





how to avoid needless mistakes 
how to make necessary adjust- 
ments to time and wear 


distress 
how to remedy them at the least 


cost 








HIS BOOK, Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency, ts unquestion- 
ably the best automobile reference book, for owner and. driver, 
hecause 

it contains every detail required 

the desired information can be easily found in a moment’s time 

it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each 
chapter 

it is up to date: up to the minute 

anvone Can understand it. 

price 85.00 postage prepaid) 

7 x 1014 inches in size, $02 pages, illustrated with more than 


200 half-tones and ZANie etchings Printed on heavy plate 
paper, He xibly hound in black cloth, stamped in vold 


Leshe-Judge Company 
627 West 3d Street. New York City 











how to diagnose symptoms of 
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What Do People Think of YOU 
When They Size You Up? 


Par YOU create a favorable impression at 
first sight? 

What do people think of you when they 
meet you? Do they take to you naturally? 
Do they seem glad to know you? Do they 
seem anxious to continue your acquaintance? 
What do they say about you after you are 


° 
gone 


How do important business men regard you 
when you are introduced? Do you make a 
strong, forcible impression? Do you com- 
mand their attention and interest? Do they 
eat you with respect? 


In social life, do you quickly win popularity? 
Do people like you? Are you always well- 
poised, at ease, sure of yourself? 

Or, are you one of those people who, for 
some unaccountable reason, make what is 
commonly called a ‘funny impression’? Do 
people refuse to take you seriously? Is there 
something about your manner, your appear- 

nce, OF your speec h, that makes them dis- 
count you? Do they remain cold and indif- 
rent on bei ing introduced? In conversation 


re you left in the background, ignored and if you only know the secret 

ns find it to consist entirely of a number of extremely attrac- 
. certain tricks of gesture, 
certain ways of con- 


rgotten? Are you just a “follower” where tive 


uu should be a “‘leader?”’ 


may know your innermost character, may 


ight. With the first impression received of 


rgely depends. 


the form of a short 

‘ ® ” , 

‘He Certainly Is Lucky volumes 

the way 

How often you hear that said of some one who seems everyone ) 
have a remarkable way of helping himself to the good in business 
hings of life All doors seem to open to him as if at ence an easy and rapid one 


Try This Method at OUR Expense 


me magic touch. He is received and respected every- 
re he goes us a man of importance He steps into 





big jobs naturally 


because “his light is hid under a bushel.’ 


ess Inns ate ability win favorable attention and are picked 


The"sheer attractiveness of his personality carries him 
) success, although he may have only average ability. 
it the unfortunate part is this: that Many a man of 
rling ability never receives his just reward simply 
* He fails to im- 
ess people—he is passed by unnoticed while others of 





1e rich opportunities of the business world 


Do you wish to know the secret of those fortunate 
es who are so cordially liked by everyone they meet? 
e say they have “personality” and think of them as 

irally gifted with some mysterious magnetic power. 


When we analyze it we 


attitudes under certain conditions 
oe ps ° ducting i 
Your intimate friends, your close associates action 


. “1s business 
nderstand you and appreciate your ability. Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin 
But the rest of the world appraises you on and revealed the 
. originated an amazingly 

e ° days, 
ua silent judgment 1s passed. And upon method has already 
that judgment your success or failure in life it is being used by 
: leaders and thinkers 

y these secrets oi personality 
fascinating course of nine handy little 
, Simply and concisely they 
» loyal friendship and 
to use personality to bring success 
to make your path toward wealth and influ- 


created a tremendous sensation 


There is nothing deep or mysterious about this method 

nothing hard to understand 
once you start to read these books you will find it 
impossible to lay 
apply the secrets they reveal AT ONCE! 

As you read, you realize why Vincent Meredith 
drudging office clerk three 
of the i i 
- You realize why his wonderful personality 
The Secret of Popularity worth a salary of $25 

You understand how Myron C 
or family i 
affairs 
placed him in the well-to-do class in less than four years. 

You are invited to see how you too can 
As a matter of fact, this power of personality is one simple secrets*of personality : 
the simplest and easiest things on earth to secure— you the whole amazing course “P 


It is so fascinating that 













































































FREE! ‘Power of Will”’* 


You have heard of this remarkable book. 
about it—the greatest men and women in the country 
of it. It has been worth a total of millions of dollars to its owners. 
It has made men rich—it has lifted thousands from commonplace 
jobs and brought them success beyond their dreams. 
of Will’? can do for you what it has done for others. 
develop in you a will power so strong, so dominating, so well-nigh 
irresistible that nothing can keep you from the realization of your 
» Northwestern Life Insur- 
is worth $30,000.00." U : 
Supreme Court Justice Parker, 


P. 





ambitions. The General 
ance Company says: “It 


been called “the maker of 
milieas and of millienaires" 





he Amazing Book 
Thousands Rich 


Every one is talking 


men as Judge Ben B. Lindsay, 
Governor McKelvie of Nebraska and others of equal national 
prominence. 500,000 people have gladly 
valuable work and many of them have stated that they would 
not part with their copy for $1,000.00 if no others were obtainable. 
Theremarkable book thathas Yet it is GIVEN TO YOU 


paid $3.00 for this 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
this page, of this remarkable offer. 








| Why Some Men Make 


a Funny Impression 
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on Free Trial. But that is not all. In con bination 
wi this, an additional offer is being made that is so 
conantionsd that it seems almost unbe Lie ible We offer 


he book that in 
work ever published 


famous “Power 


to give you, absolutely FREE of « 
many Ways is the most astoundir 
the book that has made men ri 
of Will 


Why This Extraordinary Offer? 








Hundreds of thousands of people have purchased 
‘Power of Will” at the regular price of $3.00 Million 
of dollars in increased earnings have come to them 
result of reading it and app neiples 





thousands it has turned failure ir 
poverty into wealth 








And now “Power of Will the same big 
bound book—is offered to you F RI E! WE 

Power of Will” is for ererybod Its great 
success should not be confined to even the hundreds of 
thousands who have taken advantage of the opportunit 
to purchase it ‘Power of Will" has far too big a purpos 
to be limited by consideration of price 

But it is of course impossible to make an indiscrir 





free distribution of Power f Wil So it is 
free in combination with “Power of Personality 


together these two remarkable works provide yo 
the two big, essential qualities to success 

“Power of Personality” opens the door to opportunity 
It lifts you out of the crowd and selects you for your 


big chance in life And “Power of Will” provides the 
driving, force, that carrie ) uccessful 
accomplishment of ever ake. The 
possessor of a magnetic i with a 


dominating will power ris at INC TBI I 


SEND NO MONEY 


Surely you owe it to yourself to accept this truly sensa- 
tional offer at once Never before has it been made 
it may never appear again You send no money You 
take no risk me ou do is mail the coupon below 
Power of Pe aality,"’ in nine idy volumes, and 
“Power of Will” “will be forward Oo you at once 
Keep them for 5 days Then if you think that you car 
do without them return them at our expense and the trial 
will not have cost you anything 

But if you decide to keep them, as you surely " 
then at the end of 5 days send onl 5.00 in com ple 
payment for “Power of Personalit and keep “Powe 
of Will” absolutely FREI 
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But all you do now is m _ age coum n at once, whil 
is before you and before ast iding offer is with 
drawn Address Pelton P ublish ing Company, Dept 


47-B, Wilson Block, Meriden, Conr 


Pelton Publishing Company, 
Dept. 47-B, Wilson Block, Meriden, Conn. 


Without any money in advance or any obligati 
you may send me ‘Power of Personalits ane Power of 
Will.” I will return them in 5 days if I do not care to 
keep them. Othe rwise I will send on ly $5.00 in full 
payment for “Power of Personality’’ and “Power of 


Will” is to remain mine absolutely FRI 73 


Name. 


Address 
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ETTING out to choose a suit of 
S clothes, John Smith knows approx- 
imately what he is going to get. It 
is a safe assumption that nobody is likely 
to sell him a horse blanket or a pair of 
stays. If he is purchasing a pipe or an 
automobile, he has every opportunity of 
examination and appraisal and nobody 
to blame but himself if he be “stuck.” 
But when he sallies forth to enjoy an 
evening’s amusement at the theater, the 
case is different. No chance there of 
examining the goods before deciding. He 
cannot take Hoover's advice and “shop 
around” before buying. The box office 
has pouched his $3 (he’s lucky if some 
speculator in cahoots with the house 
hasn't raised him to eight or ten) before 
he has any sufficient basis of judgment as 
to whether or not he is going to get his 
money's worth. He must plunge on his 
faith that the management will furnish 
what he Usually the manage- 
ment doesn’t. Therefore, John Smith 
has lost faith in the management. That 
is What is the matter with the theater. 
It is a very bad matter from the busi 
Some experts aver that 
New York theatrical 
season In a quarter of a century, | p to 
the first of the year there were between 
fifty-five and sixty productions out of a 
total of a little over a hundred, which 


wants, 


ness Viewpoint. 
this is the worst 


may definitely be set down as failures. 
and hardly a dozen which may with equal 
confidence be reckoned successes. Variety, 
the leading authority on theatrical mat- 
ters, figures an average since the season 
began of three and one-third shows per 
week that were “flops.” Millions of 
dollars per year thrown away because the 
men in control of the Metropolitan stage 
either do not know what the public wants 
or will not furnish it at rates that the 
public will pay. 

It is very easy to echo the statements 
heard socommonly among theater patrons 
that the condition is accounted for by the 
“rotten lot of shows” put on. But this 
is neither accurate nor just. One can go 
back many seasons without finding pro- 
ductions better of their kind than ‘The 
Dover Road,” “Anna Christie,” “Cap- 
tain Applejack,”” “The S. S. Tenacity,’ 
“Thank You,” “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
“A Bill of Divorcement,” “Blossom 
Time,” “The Music Box Revue,’ 
Morning, Dearie” and 
But most of these came too late to offset 
the disheartening effect upon John 
Smith’s mind of the kind of pap, slush, 
and bootlegged dramatic stimulants ladled 
out to him in the early part of the season. 
It is true that the marked successes have 
been heavily oversold, But the total 


, “Good 


several others. 


theater atteudance has never at any time 


256 


run close to what it should be to make a 
normally successful season. John Smith 
has been Yong once a month instead ol 
onee a week as he used to do. 

“Weare not getting the people into the 
theater who ought to go,”” declared Chan 
ning Pollock, himself a successful play- 
wright and a thoughtful student of theater 
conditions, speaking before the Drama- 
tists’ Guild of the Authors 
“There are thousands spend 


League of 
America. 
ing their time at the Philharmonies and 
other concerts, at the Museums of Art 
and of Natural History, who should be 
used to be theatergoers, 
and no longer are. They are more certain 
of getting what they want outside the 
theater than init. Yet, they are the very 
class to whom we naturally look for sup- 
port of the best type of plays. They have 
the intelligence to appreciate and the 


theatergoers, 


money to spend on high-class drama. It 
is time that we whose livelihood the 
theater 1s, stopped and asked ourselves 
what is wrong.’ 

It is high time! With all the humility 
due from the innocent bystander whose 
sole relation to the theater lies in the 
high privilege of paying into its treasury 
a good deal more than the return is 
usually worth, | venture upon a partial 
solution. People who used to go to the 
theater go no more because the producers 
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class by class. 
drama had deliberately set out to 
contract the field of their own 
potential patronage, they could 
hardly have done a more effec- 
tive job. 
have achieved by three major 
methods: 
Profiteering at 
prices in nearly all other lines 
ure going down. 
Waving the yellow 


have alienated them. 
triously continuing to alienate them, 
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They are indus- prices remained reasonable it probably was not to any great 
extent. In present conditions I am inclined to think that 
it is in quite direct and rather unsuccessful competition, 
and that this explains why there are so few 
people among the audiences of to-day. 
cannot afford it. The management, while 
the theater safe for plutocracy, has shut them out 
with the bar of high cost. And the theater itself 
be it remembered, gets only a small pe reentage ol 
the excess price gouged out of a sheep-like public 
The predatory speculators take the chances and 
reap the profits. It has 
game in which the public pays the winner. 
Look at the prices (not on the ticket, for that 


If the tin gods of 
young 
They simply 
making 


This triumph they 


a time when 


become a gamblers’ 


flag of 


indecency and sex-mongering means nothing) of the moment's successes. 
the face of the public. “The Music Box Revue,” practically sold out 
Bad salesmanship and sixteen weeks in advance to the seat-gamblers 


worse service, 


Probably the most radical limita- 


ance is found in current prices. In 
a generally liquidating market, stage 
productions, with a few exceptions 
have liquidated little if at all. Many 


of them have even increased the tariff, 


now costs $7 or $8 a seat, besides tax ($5.50 on the 
ticket, raised from $4.40 at the start for no other 
William Gillette as possible reason than that the management cor 
a a rectly gauged the gullibility of the one-born-per 
minute public) and on Saturday or holidays 


from $11 to $15. “Good Morning, Dearie” 


who provide Ss many 
laughs and thrills 
in his 


newest suc- 


cess, “The averages a little lower and “The Blue Kitten” 
Dream runs along with it. Among the non-musical 


Maker.” productions, “Kiki,” “The National An- 
them” and “Captain Applejack” 
quoted well above par in the speculators’ 
market. For “Captain Applejack” 
a friend of mine paid, a few days after 
the opening, $8.80 apiece for two 
tickets. Now “Captain Apple- 

1 jack” is an artistically hilarious 
bit of dramatic follery, admirably 
acted, for which I would cheer- 
fully pay the $2.75 specified 
on the ticket to see it a 
perhaps 
the severest test of a 
play. And while I am 
ready to admit that, if 
the average play of this 
season is worth $2 or $3 


to witness, the reverted- 


are all 





Wallace Ed- 


dinger, in his 












picturesque role in 


“Captain A pplejack.” 






second time, 





pirate drama as played 
by Mary Nash and 
Wallace Eddingerought 
; to bring, say ten times 
ai : ~\ >" >, as much, as a matter of 
ratio; nevertheless, on 
a basis of 
putable value, it is not 
worth $8—nor have I 
yet seen the play that 
is! And this is no time, 
per- 


cold, coni- 


to the total of theater attend- 


as thousands of 
turbed ex-profiteers in 






while for many others the predatory 


other lines can feel- 


Spec ulator, in collusion with the ingly testily, to charge 
theater, has doubled or tripled the people more than the 
ncrease. Assume now that John article is worth. 


Smith is a young man of fair pro- 
fessional or business earning capacity, 
the class which used to be the back- 
One ticket 


to any of thegreat successes, at specu- 


bone of drama support. 
lators’ rates now represents the price 
ta pair of good shoes ora high-class 
lat to him; while to take a girl to 
linner and the theater with perhaps 
omething to eat afterward, plus 
will burn up an amount of 
John’s cash sufficient to purchase an 


iXIs, 


ercoat, 





Obviously, the 
cessful produc tions are 
making good on it for 
the time, but the effect 
upon the theater as a 


SUC 


whole is disastrous be- 
cause it means. through 
the pressure of prices, 
a further contraction of 
the circle representing 
the total theatergoing 


public . 


For the even 


For shoes and overcoats tual good of all con. 
ve come down with a rush while cerned, John Smith's 
ces for theat ri ee _ the SS or S10, squandered 
mceomitants of theatregoing have  4?"P4 P - . , . 

be riram Peacock and Olga ( ook m ** Blossom Time rr the ab ORs tic ke t to om 


CCT boosted. 
lt may be objected that the stage 
> hot in competition with the wear- 


¥ apparel trade. As long as its 


built around the life and melodies of Franz Schubert. In 
esting production, in which Mr. Peacock plays the réle of the celebrated 


com poser, 


the 


lot revolves around the 
I 
saddened his life. 


unrequited love 


this 


affair 


, , 
musica play 


inter- 


that 


show, would have been 
much better distributed 
among three tickets to 


three shows. There is, 
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and probably always will 


be, a class which is sus- 
ceptible to the lure of the 
most exorbitant prices, as 
the hall-mark of *‘success.”” 
But, instead of steadily 
growing larger, as has been 
the theory of many man- 
agers, it is growing Sen- 
sibly smaller as more and 
more of the victims awaken 
resentfully to the fact that 
they are not getting their 
money’s worth. That ex- 
perienced philose ypher, Mr. 
Bernard, throws a 
spotlight from 
upon the 


sam 
brilliant 
the stage out 


audience when he com- 
plains: 

“IT don't like these fancy ma D. SCHWARE 
prices. It’s too d—n hard 


to get the first laugh out of a guy that’s 
paid five bucks for his seat. He’s got 
$2.50 worth of grouch to work off before 
he cracks a smile.” A view which is sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the prof- 
iteering managers. 

It need hardly be pointed out that a 
poor show at $2 is a worse bargain for the 
spectator than a good show at $10. Three 
productions, started at $2 maximum early 
in the season, promptly failed. But there 
are three other musical shows now on at 
$2.50 which are, in the technical parlan e, 
“going big,” and a performance of this 
class is promised later at $1.50. 

That the public will respond to a fair- 
price policy is proven by the case of the 
Hippodrome. Long ago the Shuberts 
gave up this house on the theory that 
there was not sufficient public demand 
for that kind of costly production, d 
pending, of necessity, upon very large 
audiences. The Shuberts 
correct, so far as their kind of produc tion 
goes. But when Charles B. Dillingham 
took hold he built up a patronage which 
followed him faithfully through the high 
price range of the expensive years. He 
was one of the few of his calling and, I 
believe, the first to buvers” 
strike in its bearing on the theater and 
responded to it with a radi al cut. Last 
summer he reduced prices almost 50 per 
His house, despite the great cost 


were quite 


sense the 


cent. 
of the productions, has made money right 
along and will presumably continue to do 
so, because, instead of conniving with the 
speculators to squeeze his patrons, he 
consistently and conscientiously gives the 
public its money’s worth. Therefore, 
John Smith goes to the Hippodrome. He 
is convinced of its good faith. He did 
not need to be convinced of its decency 
for it has always been clean. 

Many other producers have not his 
confidence in this respect, nor do they 
deserve it. John Smith feels that he 
must be a little careful, as he frequently 
takes with him his young sister, Susan. 
And he does not feel safe in taking her to 
For he knows 


any theater haphazard. 
their blind and 


that the 


managers, il 


febrile groping after that mysterious In- 
tangibility, “what the public wants,” have 
plunged on sex. Not honest, frank con- 
sideration of the problems of sex, but 
malodorous piquancies, furtive venturings 
as near the brink as seems safe, sly prov 
ocations 


verging here and there on 
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George Gaul, 
fugqustin Duncan 
from “S.S 


blatant nastiness such as led one manager 
to advertise, “Why waste time on the 
half-way kind of play when here is one 


.. The sexiest 
Look at some of the 


goes the 


that limit ? 
play of the season’.”” 


titles: “Up in Mabel’s Room,” “Getting 
Gertie’s Garter,” “The Demi Virgin,” 


“Just Married,” “Wait Till We're Mar- 
ried,” “Sleeping Partners,” “The Married 
Woman,” “The Teaser,” “Ladies’ Night,” 
*The Night Boat,” and the like. While it 
is true that this sort of thing is now on the 
crest of the wave, and packs the houses in 
which it appears, at least temporarily, it 
is equally true that it serves notice upon 
a considerable and important class of 
theatergoers: “Check vour 
decent vat the door.” Thus another class 
is barred out, a class which it may not be 
easy to win back, the young Susan 
Smiths, except such as may belong to the 


sense of 


super-sophisticated flapper cult. 

Nor are the intentionally aphrodisiac 
playwrights of the Avery Hopwood type 
the only ones represented in this pursuit 
of the profitable lusts of the flesh. As 
honestly intended a play as “Danger” was 
made to appear, through a campaign of 
the most offensive advertising that I have 
ever seen in the theatrical columns, as 
another and ranker “Demi Virgin,” and 
this, I understand, against the unavailing 
protests of Cosmo Hamilton, the author 
of it. And the general reputation of the 
current stage for gratuitous indecency 
reflected unfavorably upon one of the 
finest, truest and most touching plays of 
“The S. S. Tenacity,” 


recent 
because its miscalled “seduction scene’ 
was tainted in the public mind with the 
universal suspicion; so that, although the 
spice-sniffers found nothing in it to fillip 
their jaded very class of 
patrons who would best appreciate its 
quality was, for a time at least, kept 
misapprehension of its 


vears, 


senses, the 


away through 
nature. 

It may well be doubted whether the 
thrill-seekers actually get their money’s 
worth for the fancy prices extorted from 
them by the speculators in staged sexi- 
\s L have listened to the comments 
of the crowds leaving these plays, the 
most frequent expression is one of dis- 
couched in some 


hess. 


appointment, usually 
such terms as these: 
“It ain’t near as raw 


New 


or ‘rore’ if the 
Yorker as I 


commentator be a 
heard it was.” 


Tom Powers ant 
in a scene 
Tenacit y + 


Curiosity among the 

] men and the excitement of 
the forbidden among the 
women will doubtless keep 
these productions going 
for some time. But purely 
as a financial proposition 
of the theater at large, 
they represent a_ losing 
game as alienating a defi 
nite element of the public. 
Were I conducting a 
school of practical sales- 
manship, I should take my 
classes the rounds of the 
theaters, as a horrible ex- 
ample of how not to do it. 
I should show them John 





Smith at the box office 
window trying to_ pur- 
chase a seat for that 


stupendous success, “Park 
Your Corsets, Ladies.” (Lam curious to 
see whether any self-helpful manager will 
seize upon that imaginary title as one 
avidly did upon my earlier and satirically- 
intended suggestion, ‘“Gertie’s Garter.”’) 
Although the schedule of prices displayed 
conspicuously in the lobby sets forth that 
he can obtain orchestra seats at $2.75, 
when he proffers his money he receives a 
curt, “Sold out.”” 

“What can I get next week?” he in 
quires humbly. The demi-god in the 
enclosure yawns something about “down 
stairs, eighteenth row, Wednesday; eighth 
row balcony, Friday.” 

Woe be to John if he « hoose the down 
stairs location, for there, haply, will he 
discover that he has provided himsel! 
with a distant prospect of a one-third 
view of the stage, and a close-up of a 
highly architectural pillar, which is all 
that the discriminating speculators have 
let pass them. But_he does not like the 
balcony; he must have an orchestra seat. 
To secure it he must deal with the con- 
spiracy between box office and speculators 
to “skin” him, and if he be that 
spirited sheep, the typical New Yorker, 
he will submit himself to the process un- 
complainingly, paying the usual premium 
for the privilege. Yet, the minute that 
he gets the ticket into his hands the 
printed price-legend of $2.75 convicts 
him of being the modern exemplar of the 
gold-brick industry on the buying end. 
In my opinion there are few mercantile 
experiences more enraging than being 
obliged to pay for an article two or three 
times what it declares itself to be worth 
in plain print. 

To appreciate what bad salesmanship 
this is, parallel it with, say a shirt store 
dealing in garments of its own manufac- 


sad- 


ture. There they stand in the window 
plainly marked $3. You enter and ask 
to see them. “Nothing in your size.” 


“Can you send to the factory and ge 
“All out im that style for eigh: 
weeks.” “I like the style, but I don’ 
want to wait that long.” ‘ You might 
try one of the agencies that handle our 
you seek out an agency. 
There is the pattern you want in your 
size. But the price—oh, that is $6. In 
Vain you point out, “But it’s marked $3.” 
“That's all right; we’ve had a big rush 
in this line; the factory is short; people 
will pay double for these shirts, and that’s 
Concluded on page 28] 


some?” 


goods. So 
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“About half way in we caught a ride.” 


A Night in Town 


By Ross Santee 





Illustrated by the Author 





I WAS Shorty’s bald-faced horse all 
right. Slim was sure of that. But 
who could be riding him? The rider 
slumped in his saddle and wore no hat. 
Something white was tied about his 
head, must be an Indian. But as they 
came slowly up the wash, Slim saw that 
ic held his hat in his hand. Slim spurred 

s horse across the wash, and where the 
trail heads into Bean Belly Flat he 
waited. 

It was Shorty—both eves were black, 

s nose was split and the remnant of a 
silk shirt hung around his neck like a 
lickey. As he saw Slim his mouth 
racked into a misshapen grin. 

He hung his hat on the saddle horn and 
rolled a cigarette. 

“T’ve seen a few 
ieaded in the sun,” said Slim. 

“This hat’s too small,” says Shorty. 
“But it weighs aplenty.” 

\ lump the size of a goose egg extended 
from one eye to the roots of his hair. 
He touched it gingerly. 

“This one’s the biggest. 


tender feet go bare- 


} 


But the one 

over mv ear’s shore tender.” 
“Things quiet in town, I s’pose, * 

Slim. “when a man ain't drinkin’.” 
“Nary a drop this trip,” says Shorty. 
I been on the police force.” 
“Must ha’ been a race riot,’ said Slim. 
But I ain’t seen the papers lately.” 
“On the level Slim, I never had a 


said 


lrink, Yu’ see there was a carnival in 
wn. LDhadn’t any mor’n landed when 
| met Bob. He’s Chief of Police now. 


ut we used to work together at the 
Diamond A’s. 
‘I was huntin’ a poker 


game, but 


stopped to auger him awhile. 


he says they was puttin’ on a few extra 


He 


police durin’ the carnival. 


expect any 
him out? 


“Would I? 


the badge. I 


“That divin’ 


didn't 


act 


trouble, but 


shore 


would 


want 


was 


I jumped at the chance. 
Pretty soft, I figured, seein’ all the shows 
for nothin’ and makin’ wages besides! 
“We goes up to his office and he pins on 
take the 


handcuffs, but he says I might need *em. 


to 





fine. 





“Then he offers me a gun 

“T never savvyed an automatic, and 
besides I was wearin’ Old Cedar in my 
shirt front, so I figures one gun enough. 

“My Levi's was brand new, but I 
stopped at the brown front and bought 
some new After I got 
the shirt I wearin’ looked 
tough, so I slides that drv-goods pirate 
twelve more pesos for this prece ol silk.” 

Shorty eved it ruefully. 

“He tried to sell me a new hi: 
pair of boots. But I was rearin’ to look 


into “em 
pretty 


pants. 


was 





t 


and a 


the lavout over, so I eased out on the 
street. 

“T took in two movies without payin’. 
The Guinea at the second show calls me 
‘Mister’ plumb respectful, and leads me 
to a seat. That night at supper I met 
Dogi Si. 


**Beats flankin’ calves and_ fightin’ 
bronks,’ says I, ‘and spoon vittles every 
meal.” Dogi was plumb jealous. 


“The carnival was at the ball park, 
about a half from town. Id seen all the 
sittin’ thru that divin’ 
act for the third time, when here comes 
a wild-eyed hombre vellin’ for a 
I was gonna help him hunt one when he 
my badge. Id plumb forgot my 
dooty. But he reminds me in a hurry. 
\ big Mexican was throwin’ rocks at a 
stand full of and crockery. 
The crowd was enjoyin’ it, for that big 
Mex shore could throw. Every time he 
throwed somethin’ smashed. At 
smash that wild-eved owner'd let out a 
squall, sort of like a dog a-howlin. 

**Look here, hombre,’ I 


Concluded on page 284 


shows and was 


cop. 


spies 


glassware 


ever\ 


this 


Says, 
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With the White House Camera Man 





‘em great’—that’s our 


6 AKE 
M job. We hang around the 
ress room in the Executive 
Offices of the White House till some one 
gives the signal. 

**Here he comes,” 
the rest turn out in quick step, to obey 
the call of the camera. 

With the stride of a man who is master 
of himself and several others, Mr. Hughe = 
the Secretary of State, eomes out after a 
Cabinet meeting. The Sec retary of State 
appears to be in a triumphant mood. 
He puts his Fedora hat on, pulls the brim 
well over his eves, and saunters majestic 
ally out into the White House grounds. 
As he sees us ready for him he smiles 
amiably at us and click go half a dozen 
of our shutters. 

“Nothing but whiskers,” 
the boys, as he joins the others in the 


says one of us, and 


growls one of 


press office, afterwards. 
“What did vou expect, 

an oil painting?” asks one. 
“No, but why can’t he 


treat us as if we were 
human?” 

“Did you ask him to 
pose?” 

“T did once.” 

“What did he say?” 

““Sav’ He didn’t 
answer me.” 

We all have to smile 
at the new man on the 
job. 


It takes a little time to 
understand the White 
House job. A man 
is generally glad to get all 
It has 


new 


the advice he can. 


By Himselt 


of them. 
coveted 


been my task to help 

The White House is 
assignment because most camera men are 
temperamentally They 
want to make pictures in dangerous 
places, they want the difficult stunt. 
The freak snap-shot is something apart 
from the news. A camera man at the 
White House is the X-ray of the public 
man’s character. He would like to dis 


many 
not a 


sensational. 






Secretary Weeks 


prejers not lo j 4 
P a 
a 








look directly into 


the camera 


© KEYSTONE 





Our Secretary of 
the Navy—Mr. Denby 
assumes a_ ‘“‘strong- 


expression when 


Jawe d” 
hei ng photogra phe d 









UNDERWOOD 
“He's the best 
camera Pre S)- 
dent I ever 

snapped.” 


cover such trifles as the President's new 
hat, Lodge’s creased Borah’s 
hair cut, Hoover's smile without his 
Sims sneezing, Pershing eating 
the unexpected crisis of a trifling 
His philosophy is snappy, 


trousers, 


goggles; 
candy: 
moment. 


frivolously defined. He has his own 
ideas about the men he reveals. 

The news which the White House 
camera man wants involves responsi- 


bilities that are not attached to any other 
news photography. He must be quick 
to grasp them, capable, tactful and loyal 
to the official restrictions. These are not 
They involve only one obli- 
gation pictures. No sensa- 
tional snapshots can last around the 
White House. He is recording the daily 
life of the President, his dignity of office, 
and everyone who comes within range of 
the camera must record the dignity of 
his environment. What we try to get 
is not a flattering picture, but a dignified 


stringent. 
respec tful 


one, 

In this Administration, President Hard- 
ing very high standard. He 
registers clear, he understands what the 


has set a 


camera wants, he knows what's expected 
of him in the picture. He’s the best 
camera President I ever snapped. He 
registers all the national emotions. He 
has a genial trick of throwing his head 
back when he registers a smile that is 
superb. His smile too is a masterpiece 
of camera art. It’s not one of the open 
face grins that belong to the comics, it 
is a slow, sunny smile that creeps into 
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the lens like a sun beam 
from behind a cloud. 


There’s only one emo- 


KEY FOR WHITE HOUSE CAMERA MAN 


tion Harding won't regis- HARDING... ....! Safe shot any old way at all. 

ter, and that’s surprise. Wewee....-..:. Full face preferred, likes strong 
I’ve watched him in frock jawed expression 

coats, cut-aw ays, and , | Three quarters face, prefers pleas 
sacks and he’s always the ant pictures. 

same unruffled leader. HUGHES....... Three quarters, full face with his hat 
His clothes don’t bother on. Have his whiskers retouched 
him; he forgets his neck- ae Full standing figure, hands 


tie, and he knows that he 
looks more Presidential 
with his hat off, than on. 
He’s “hep” to all his good 
points, and you can’t 
catch him off guard if you 
wanted to. 

He’s the finest looking 
President I ever saw, ex- 
cept McKinley. MeKin- 
ley could draw himself up 
till he seemed to grow an 


inch. That's a trick they 
all learn, though—to 
avoid the stoop shoul- 
dered picture. A  Presi- 


dent must throw his shoul- 
ders back or the people 
will think he’s getting old. 

We've got to help in 
that, too. When I select 
a snap from several i've 
made, I figure the best 
one is the picture that 
caught him in the perfect 
line of expression and 





ot ¢. Sea 


FOREIGN 
DIPLOMATS ... 


AMBASSADORS . When going get serious expression, 


le 


COOLIDGE.... 


PERSHING .... 


LODGE ....... 


DUNE sc ccces 


. Make 


por kets prefe rred 


Always the same, stands without 
*thitching.” 


/ 
SLDLE 


Use head-rest if pos- 


-Profile no good; get him smiling, 


he pre fers il. 


Get him with his chin forward, 


head tilted back, never standing, 
he pre fers bust pictures. 

him look tall, wait till he 
poses. Prefe rs to post for a pic- 
ture himself. Wait for his pose 


Close up if possible, avoid stoo; 


shoulde ré d effect. Full face he at. 


Hates profile s, three quarters fa é 


best. Wait till he looks at camera. 
He will. 

Tell them what to do, and they’! 
do it. 


when returning ask for a smiling 


one. 


Note:—Never forget that each man knows his 


best points better than you do. 








power, of a man who is the 

President of the United States. 
a while the camera eye gets frisky, and 
I'll find a print of the President squint- 
ing, or the top of his head cut off, or a 
huge right hand that looks as big as a 
No one ever sees the President out 


Once in 


foot. 


of focus, or in any other pose but one of 


serene strength. 

It’s funny how one general character 
istic will fasten itself to the President. 
For instance, Roosevelt always registered 
strenuousness. No one would believe 
it was he, unless he looked as though 
he were ready to chew nails. It was 
a pose built up by cartoonists and 
camera men before he came to the White 
House, and we just kept it up. Taft, on 
the other hand, registered good nature. 
We always waited for a jolly snap of 
Taft; he was the fat man’s pride. Wilson 
hated the camera, so we didn’t help him 
out very much. He always smiled, a 
sort of artificial, painful smile, just as if 
he wanted to look pleasant. He looked 
better in close-ups than long shots. I 
remember Cleveland, too. He didn’t 
care what he looked like, never thought 
about himself that way. Harding regis- 
ters serenity, he reveals this attribute of 
character in snapshots; his dignity 1s 
inseparable from it. 

Hughes is a good actor, in one way; 
that is, he has camera moods. Some days 
he’s camera-shy; he seems to know when 
he’s in trim for a picture. Of course any 
man with whiskers, in these days, must 
be temperamental. He’s a fine man, a 
bit old-fashioned in his sense of dignity. 
He’s careful to show only three-quarters 
face; his profile is disappointing and his 
full face picture looks better with his hat 
on. I suppose those fellows have to 
study themselves a bit. Why not? In 












©) KEYSTONE 


Secretary oj 


Hoover is one of the easiest 


men 


lent Coolidge. 


him with his chin 
b ac k ° 


nm é rer 
standing.” 


Commer 


in the 


world 


photograph. 





Vice-Pre &ile- 
“ret 


forward, head tilted 





the public mind they're one thing, i 
their own lives, perhaps another. They 
must themselves as the public 
thinks of them, and we're bound to make 
the camera help—the camera must keep 
up the show. 

There’s 


show 


another thing to remember 
The old shadow box must serve 
the public, too. What the public wants 
to know about the Government officials 
is what they look like in action. The 
camera has got to keep one serious eve 
and one frivolous eye on them. Every 
man in Washington has political oppo- 
nents who tvant the frivolous snapshot 
emphasized. There are lots of people 
who regard a new necktie on a prominent 
shirt front, or fancy vest, as being of im- 
portance. When the President was pre 
sented with a new wild-west hat he had to 
be photographed in it at once, When 
the cowboys out West saw that picture 
of him standing on the steps of the White 
House, it made them feel good. The 
camera does more at a glance than an 
editorial. It is the hope and the despair 
of public men. A reporter who had been 
denied an interview by a Senator, fol 
lowed him to his bedroom one night. 

“If you don’t give me that interview. 
I'll have your picture in the paper as 
you are,” the reporter threatened, and 
the Senator, in his night-shirt, being im 
pressed with the power of the 
vielded. 

The frivolous eye is really 
news-eye to the camera. 


also 


press. 
the best 
For instance. 
if Lodge should step out of a car, wearing 
a sporty suit of plaids, we'd break our 
necks to snap him. Or if he was wearing 
a large boutonniére in his black 
or his hair parted in the middle. During 
a recent visit which he made to the White 
House, some one saw him leave a book 
he was reading on the seat. 
Camera men are like other 
newspaper men, curious. It 
was found to be a detective 
story of lurid title and char- 
acter. Now if could 
have got a close-up of Lodge 
reading a thriller, the pic- 
ture would have been a prize. 
* There’s not much to be 
expected of the Cabinet offi- 


coat, 


we 


cers, excepting the stock 
snapshots. Just a man 
walking, that’s all. Still, 


Concluded on page 281) 





Messrs. Root (extreme left), Underwood, Hughes and Lodge lined up for the battery of camera men 
who daily hover around the White House in Washington. 











Is It Chiro-Quack-tic? 


VI. What the Osteopaths Say 


By Severance Johnson 


* HIROPRACTIC is waging war on 
two tronts 

/ On one is fighting an intensive 

battle with the entrenched hests of medi- 

cine and surgery as described in earlier 

On the other front 


chiropractic struggles with osteopathy. 


articles of this series. 


Che latter is a kind of guerilla warfare, 
Which often degenerates, the osteopatlis 
say, into sheer brigandage. Osteopathy 


has not had all the vears ol medicine and 
surgery to build cannon, erect forts and 
defend its frontiers. Its territory was 
acquired too recently. And so, accordmg 
to the osteopaths, the chiropractors are 
constantly breaking through their lines 
and pillaging as far as they can go. 
Ask an osteopath what he thinks 
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subject to headaches, and during 
one of these spells he lay down on 
the ground and used the rope of a 
swing for a pillow. 

“Thus I lay stretched on my 
back, with my neck across the 
rope.” he said in explaining after- 
ward his first lesson in osteopathy. 
“Soon LT became easy and went to 
sleep. I got up in a little while and 
my headache was all gone. After 
that discovery I roped my neck 
whenever I felt those spells coming 
on. I followed that treatment for 
twenty years before the wedge of 
reason reached my brain, and I 
could see that I had suspended the 











of chiropractic and he usually an- 
swers, “Robbery "Read osteo- 
pathic literature and you will find 
numberless pamphlets, entitled, 
“Chiropractic Thievery,” “How 
Chir practic Stole from Oste« pa 
thy,” ete. 

The osteopathic version of the 
situation is briefly told. 

In 1874 Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still, an old school physician of 
Missouri, an army surgeon during 
the Civil War, announced to the 
world “that all diseases are mere 
effects, the cause being a partial 
or complete failure of the nerves 
to properly conduct the fluids of 
life.” \utobiography of Andrew 
T. Still, page 108. 

In his youth Dr. Still had been 








"The illustrations on this page, 


me thods of treating spinal conditions. 





















reproduced 


from “Principles of Osteopathy,” by Dain 
L. Tasker, D.O., show three osteopathic 








tic, and proclaimed himself its 
discoverer. At least, this is the 
osteopathic version. He argued 
that all disease was caused by 
nerve pressure produced by mis- 
placements or “subluxations” of 
the vertebrae. He explained that 
the only way to regain health was 
by spinal adjustments. 

This was the beginning of chiro- 
practic brigandage, the osteo- 
It was followed soon 
vy the alleged looting 
woks and periodicals. 
Thus Ae find on page 213 of the 
val of Osteopathy, August, 
7. this alarum: 
“The Journal was forced to 
copyright its contents in order to 
prevent the use of osteopathic 
literature by a lot of unprincipled 
fakers. There are a number of 
‘fakeopaths’ of various denomina- 
tions who have gotten into the 


paths say. 













action of the great occipital nerve 
and given harmony to the flow of 
the arterial blood.” 

After devoting years to the study 
of the body as a machine, Dr. Still 
promulgated the doctrine that many 
organic disturbances were caused 
by spinal lesions, and that relief in 
such cases could be obtained by a 
proper adjustment of the vertebre. 
He asserted that the body is nat- 
urally immune to disease, when all 
its parts are in a state of normal 
relationship. 

In 1892 Dr. Still founded a col- 
lege at Kirksville, Mo., where he 
began to teach his new gospel of 
health. 

Three years later a storekeeper 
and fish dealer of Davenport, Ia., 
named D. D. Palmer, who had be- 
come interested in magnetic heal- 
ing, appropriated a small part of 
osteopathy, renamed it chiroprac- 


habit of stealing osteopathic thun- 
der and palming it off on the public, as 
applying to their various forms of treat- 
ment. 

“There is one fake magnetic healer in 
Iowa who issues a paper devoted to his 
alleged new system and who until re- 
cently made up his entire publication 
from the contents of the Journal of Os- 
teopathy, changing it only to insert the 
name of his own practice.” 

After a far-reaching investigation of 
the alleged thievery of chiropractic, 
George B. F. Clarke, chairman of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the American 
Osteopathic Association, says: 

“From the inception of ‘chiropractic’ 
by its alleged ‘discoverer,’ D. D. Palmer, 
to the present as expounded by the ‘dis- 
coverer’s’ son, B. J. Palmer, and other 
leaders of the so-called ‘science,’ there has 
been a regular, calculating and shameless 
appropriation of the principles, theory, 
definitions and limited portions of the 
technique of osteopathy. . .. Even the 
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same arguments, figures of speech, illus 
trations, wall charts, etc., as were created 
and have been used by osteopaths for 
many years, ... are now commonly 
used by ‘chiropractors,’ who blandly and 
brazenly tell their patients and inquirers, 
as well as publish freely in their periodi- 
cals, that ‘chiropractic’ is nothing like 
osteopathy, and make other statements 
equally ignorant, insincere, false and mis- 
leading. 

“Decoy letters were once sent to the 
heads of different osteopathic schools at 
the instigation of B. J. Palmer, inquiring 
whether or not these schools taught 
“chiropractic.” Replies to these decoy 
questions by the heads of the schools were 
made in the ordinary routine of corre- 
spondence, in which they stated that they 
knew nothing of ‘chiropractic,’ and that 
it was not taught at any of the osteo- 
pathic colleges. 

“Of course none of those who answered 
these letters suspected that they were 
being tricked into going on record in a 
false light, their answers to be used to 
convey a very different meaning to the 
public than their language meant or than 
facts warranted. These letters were 
widely quoted years afterward as ‘ad- 
missions’ by osteopathic colleges that 
‘chiropractic’ was new, and that what it 
comprehended was wholly unknown to 
the osteopaths. As a matter of fact, it 
was unknown to the officials of the osteo- 
pathic schools of that day that there was 
anything in common between those who 
called themselves ‘chiropractors’ and os- 
tcopaths. Such stupendous deception— 
the cunning trickery used to fortify a 
false position against a future time, when 
the fraud would be unmasked—offer their 
own lesson to the animus of the ‘chiro- 
practor’ promoters.” 

Asa Willard, one of the oldest osteo- 
pathic practitioners, compared osteopathy 
and chiropractic thus: 

‘The most fundamental! and character- 
istic part of osteopathic practice, as Dr. 
Still gave it to us, is THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
VerTEBRe. That very thing is prac- 
ticed by short term and correspondent 
school ‘graduates,’ and labeled ‘chiro- 


practic,’ for purposes of law eva- 
sion. ... Chiros, therefore, are 
osteopathic quacks—that is, spuri- 
ous osteopaths—imitators who are 
unable to meet the educational 
tests required by various State laws, 
which have been established through 
the efforts of the osteopathic pro- 
fe ssion.”” 

Orion S. Miller in “The Osteo- 
pathic Physician” gives this defi- 
nition: 

“Chiropractic is a radical appli- 
cation of a few of the principles of 
osteopathy, applied by persons not 
well enough grounded in anatomy, 
physiology, pathology and diagno- 
sis to be safe.” 





According to osteopathic records] 


went to Davenport to practice Later he 
returned to Kirksville to put in more 
time, which was the period I knew hin 

He told me that he had instructed D. D 
Palmer in osteopathic technique, and out 
of this had grown the discovery of chiro 
practic.” ; 

Dr. Stother died some years ago. 

Just how the elder Palmer hit on the 
word, chiropractic, was told by the Re 
S. H. Weed in an address in Davenport, 
August 28, 1916, and reprinted in the 
Chiropractic Bulletin of January, 1917 

“DPD. D. Palmer conducted a grocer 
store,” said the Rev. Mr. Weed. “The 
wonderful power of some magnetic heal 
ers attracted his attention when he dis 
covered that his own body was surcharged 
with animal magnetism. This led him 
away from selling groc- 
eries and distributing fresh 





The illustrations on this page, re- 
produced from “Technic and Prac- 
tice of Chiropractic,” by Joy M. 
Loban, D.C., show three different 
expressions of the chiropractic thrust 
in spinal adjustments. Their close 
similarity, one to the other, is in 
striking contrast with the variety of 
the osteopathic methods displayed on 
the opposite page 








D. D. Palmer got his first idea of 
spinal adjustments from James O. 
Stother, an osteopath of Davenport, 
Ta. He not only gave Palmer a 
number of osteopathic treatments, 
but explained to him the basic prin- 
ciples of the new mode of healing. 
Palmer became so interested that he 
borrowed Dr. Stother’s orthopathic 
charts and text-books and devoted 
himself to mastering every detail. 

“Dr. Stother was in my class 
while taking postgraduate work at 
Kirksville in 1898,” writes Dr. 
Charles C. Teall, Dean of the Amer- 
ican School of Osteopathy, as the 
Kirksville College is now known, in 
a letter to me dated January 26, 
1922: 

“Dr. Stother was one of the early 
graduates under the old charter and 


fish to the practice of mag 
netic healing. His prac 
tice was successful. Many 
of his cures seemed to be 
almost miraculous. 

“About a decade of his 
life was employed in mag- 
netic healing immediately 
preceding his discovery ol 
chiropractic. 

“At first 1 thought him 
a quack; but after I went 
to him myself with a 
splenic trouble of long 
standing, which he cured 
by magnetic, I changed 
my mind. 
so thorough that the trou- 
ble never returned. 

“A short time after this 
I went to him with an- 
other trouble and he told 
me he had dis overed how 


‘1 he cure Was 


to relieve patients by re- 
moving the cause of their 
diseases. I took adjust- 


»mitin j M0 
Cor nued on page LS4 
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New Weapons We Might Employ 
Against the Crime Wave 


The Brilhant Work of the Scientitic Police Laboratory in Paris 





we 





1 pparatus used in Paris 


s ability to reason cleverly, a la Sherlock Holmes 
nvoke the powe rful aid of science. 


HAT is the secret of the all but 
universal fascination found in 
detective stories? Why is it 


that a first-class detective story holds 
spellbound readers of all ages and classes, 
from the small boy barely out of the kin- 
dergarten to men of keen brains and even 
austere intellectual habit? Doubtless 
the reason is more or less complex. \ 
good detective story appeals to the sense 
of wonder and thrills the imagination with 
powerful, even though vicarious emotions 
of fear, horror, and desire for justice. 

Perhaps, too, the tale of a man-hunt 
rouses within us some obscure but still 
potent subconscious memory, harking 
back to the days of our primeval ancestors 
when it was one of the joys of the man- 
pack to hunt down and slay some enemy) 
helonging toa neighboring tribe. 

But the most powerful appeal in the 
narrative of crime and its detection, is to 
be found, to our mind, at least, in the 
ircumstance that it presents a problem 
to be solved, a twisted skein of facts to be 
inraveled, in order that they may furnish 
clews which may be traced to a logical 


conclusion. Such a problem stimulates 
all the faculties of the mind and the 
greatest intellect need not disdain the 
pleasure of grappling with an apparently 
baffling question or the sense of triumph 


for taking photographs by ultra-violet rays 
he criminal hunter able to rely aimost entirely upon his powers of observation and 


By M. Tevis 


No longer is 


The present-day detective must 


that comes from solving it 
correctly 

The greatest detectives, both 
of fact and of fiction, have been 
marked by two qualities, on the 
one hand the power of close 
observation and of noting those 
minute and apparently unim- 
portant details ignored by the 
careless, and on the other the 
ability to follow a closely 


reasoned line of thought en- saved the 
abling them to deduce the more 
or less remote causes of the cused 


phenomena observed. These 

two qualities are strikingly 

ey ident in Sherlock Holmes and in Poe s 
master detective, Auguste Dupin, 

But the present-day detective, while 
he must still be gifted with these twin 
powers of observation and deduction in 
order to be successful inh his profession, 
has aids at his command unknown to the 
sleuth of a hundred or even fifty years 
ago. In the mere matter of observation 
his powers have been enhanced a hundred 
fold by the inventions of modern science. 
To begin with, he possesses in the camera 
an observer whose eye not only takes in a 
thousand details unnoted by the human 
eye, but whose memory, so to speak, is 
as flawless even after long lapses of time 


and wood fi 
appear under a micro 
scope. This 
j life of an nmneo 
ent man who had been 


murder in Fray 






difference 


as that of the human being is inevitably 
faulty; and not only the ordinary photo- 
graph is at his service, but in certain in 
stances the micro-photograph, the X-ray 
photograph, and the ultra-violet ray 
photograph are employed to search out 
the truth. 

Again the chemist is ready to throw 
light upon mysterious cases in any one 
of a dozen ways—by revealing the true 
nature of suspicious stains of one kind or 
another, by detecting minute traces of 
poison in food or medicine, by revealing 
a forgery through analysis of ink and 
paper, etc., etc, 

The finger prints, the mere mention of 
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{ pparatus for photograph ing 
jects bearing finger prints 
It was constructed under the 
lirection of M. Bayle, head of 
the Police Scientifie Labora- 
ory for the Detection of 
Crime in Paris 
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which as a means of identification 
once excited loud derision, are now 
everywhere accepted as an infallible 
means of identification, even by 
criminals themselves, who prove their 
reluctant faith by wearing gloves 
when about their nefarious pro- 
ceedings. 

It was in France that the finger 
print system was first employed, as 
well as the famous Bertillon method of 
anthropometric measurements used for 
identifving criminals who are repeaters 
recidivistes, to use the technical term. 
But in the last few years even more 
delicate methods of studying the phenom- 
ena concerned in crime and detecting the 
perpetrator have been devised in France, 
notably by the distinguished chemist and 
criminologist, M. Bayle, who has been 
head since 1915 of the Police Scientific 
Laboratory for the Detection of Crime in 
Paris. It is the special purpose of this 
article to describe some of the more un- 
usual methods devised by M. Bayle, and 
to give examples of some of the brilliant 
results achieved by him. 

When word is received at a police sta- 
tion that a crime has been committed, the 
Police Laboratory is at once called up, 
whereupon a squad of technical men, in- 
cluding a finger print expert, a draughts- 
inan, and one or more photographers, is 
dispatched to the scene. Here their ob- 
servations are not conducted at their own 
sweet will, as is too apt to be the case in 
this country, but are conducted in a 
definite manner, prescribed by the Bureau 
of Judicial Identification. Before the 
room is entered the doors and windows 
and their locks are carefully examined. 






























Next the interior of the room is photo- 
graphed and its plan is drawn together, in 
certain cases, with that of the apartment, 


the house, or the grounds. In case of a 
murder a minute description is made not 
only of the appearance of the corpse, but 
of the character and condition of the 
clothing, and in particular of any sort of 
marks or stains upon either 
ink, wine, or unknown fluids. 

A bit of the hair is also clipped—the 
location of thelock being carefully noted. 
Blood stains, of course, are of the greatest 
significance, and the number, shape, di- 
mensions, and locations of these are most 
carefully set down. 

The most important of all clews, how- 
ever, as everybody knows to-day are 
furnished by finger prints. All small 
objects bearing these, such as scraps of 
paper, bits of glass, table utensils, and 
so forth, are packed in a specially arranged 
trunk in such a manner that there can be 
no jostling or rubbing during the journey, 
which might efface even the faintest im- 
pression. As a matter of course the staff 
of investigators are instructed to handle 
these objects in such a manner that their 
own finger prints will not be left upon 
them. A bottle, for instance, is lifted by 
putting the index finger in its neck and 


as of blood, 




















the other fingers on the bottom. 
When finger prints have been left 
on walls, mirrors, or other large 
pieces of furniture, they are photo- 
graphed at the scene of the crime. 
When the mark is imprinted on a 
dark background a white powder, 
such as lead carbonate, is blown 
against it to make it more clearly 
discernible; when the background 
is white or of a pale color, lamp- 
black or powdered graphite is used 
instead of the white powder. Any 
excess powder is lightly brushed off 
before the photograph is made. In some 
cases, however, instead of being photo- 
graphed the print is transferred to a 
specially prepared strip of gelatin paper. 

But it is not until the data thus care- 
fully collected arrives at the laboratory 
that the most delicate and difficult part of 
the investigation actually begins. For 
now the keen intelligence of M. Bayle and 
his staff of trained experts is brought into 
play. Every factor in any given problem 
is first studied in detail, then the opera- 
tor’s imagination is brought to bear upon 
the case, in order to help him to decide 
whether the microscope, the spectroscope, 
the X-ray, the ultra-violet ray or the 
test tube of the chemist is best fitted to 
shed light upon the enigma which con- 
fronts him. 

Suppose, for instance, that lying beside 
the body of the victim of a murder,a blood 
stained and crumpled newspaper is found 
which has evidently been used to wipe 
the blade of the murderous implement, 
obviously a hatchet. Suppose, again, 
that a neighbor is found in possession of a 
hatchet similar in size and shape to the 
one with which the bloody deed was com- 
mitted and that this tool has evidently 
been recently wiped off. 

(Continued on page 280) 
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e Safety Valve 


HE turned and ran to the back 
stairway and listened. There was 
no one as yet in the servants’ din- 
She hurried down and slipped 


iIng-room. 
She saw with 


out by the side entrance. 
a little gasp of relief that there was no 
light in the garage. The thrill of the 
militant criminal returning to her. 
It would be easy after all. 

With the fur coat still over one arm 
she was tugging at the garage door when 
1 man rose out of the shadow of a lilac 
bush. She leaped back and groped for 
the automatic. Reason had utterly fled. 
She did not think of what she was about 
to attempt as murder. It was merely a 
gesture, a portion of the 


was 


subconscious 
formula of defense. 

“Sorry, Miss,” the man was saying as 
she drew the gun, pointed it and pressed 
the trigger. Nothing happened. She re- 
alized at once that there were no car- 
tridges. Why should her father have 
been so careless. She was petulantly irri- 
tated at him. She flung the pistol in the 
man’s face, turned and ran in the aban- 
don of utter and insane panic. In ten 
steps he was upon her. Something sud- 
denly gripped her left wrist. She knew; 
it was a handcuff. It was like lashing a 
frenzied horse. She struck out blindly 
with her free arm. She blows 
upon a black derby hat which she vaguels 
saw in front of her. 

“For God’s sake, lady! 
one exclaim. “That’s no 
struggled harder than 
denly there was a twist to her free arm, a 
click and now, mad with terror, she re- 
alized that she handcuffed, arms 
behind her, utterly helpless. 

“Sorry, lady,” said the man, picking 
up her coat. “You shouldn’t ‘a’ tried to 
make a break. Them things always look 
bad.” He took firm hold of her arm and 
led her back into the house. 

They had missed her and come out 
from the dining-room; first Durand and 
then the others as they heard him question 
the detective. He was showing them the 
jewels. As she came into the light of the 
library where they were standing, all her 
emotions of the past thirty hours seemed 
to culminate in one agonized scream. She 
fell forward into Zelda’s arms. 

“Why, her hands are fastened behind 
her! Handeuffs'’ exclaimed Zelda in- 


dignantly. “Surely that is) not nec- 


rained 


* she heard some 
use!” She 


ever. Sud- 


Was 


essary! 

The man who had Lucile in 
came forward. “Perhaps not now, but 
she would have hurt herself. Look what 
she did to me.” And he pointed to a 
bleeding bruise on his cheek bone where 
the automatic pistol had = struck him. 
“Sometimes people get a little excited if 
used to being arrested.” He 


brought 


they ain't 


unlocked and took off the handeuffs. Lu 


By Scammon Lockwood 
Illustrated by r. ¥. Ivory 


CHAPTER VI 





The Story Thus Far 
| UCILE GRESHAM, a fashionable New York 


girl who has also been a writer of crime and 
adventure fiction, obeys a sudden impulse to stea 
an automobile, containing a satchel full of jewelry, 
which she finds standing beside the freight entrance 
{ a famous Fifth Avenue jewelry store As if by 
prearranged plan she drives it by a circuitous 
route, involving several ferries, to the home of her 
friend, Zelda Ainsworth, also a magazine writer, at 
Nyack, N y +» on the west bank ot the Hudson. 
She informs Zelda of her adventure, omitting men 
tion of the jewelry, however, and spends the night 
with her. The next day she ferries the car across 
the river and the Sound to Long Island and aban 
clump of scrub oaks deep in the marshes 

which rim Jamaica Bay With the jewelry stuffed 
the pockets of her raincoat she arrives at her 
home in Westbury to entertain at dinner that 
ning her fianc Durand Hathaway, and his 
. Myron Hathaway, a prominent financier. 
is surprised to find Zelda Ainsworth there 
4 the dinner party. Lucile hur- 


dons it ina 


nto tl 











Sa member « 
iedly secretes the jewel-laden raincoat in a closet, 
dresses for dinner and on her way to join the others 
in the dining-room drops the key to the closet into 
1 vase in the hall. Later she slips away from the 
dinner table and finds that the key is missing. A 
stranger in a slouch hat appears descending the 
He tells her that she 
calmly to be al 





ned 


carrying the raincoat 

irrest. She asks quite 
» change her clothes and is permitted to go 
stairs for the purpose, rantically she makes 
reparations for flight, runs to her father’s 
the hall to find 





s under al- 
wed t 








om, gets his pistol and returns 
man patiently waiting for her 











cile dropped over on to a lounge, shaking 
with huge, dry, explosive sobs, each one 
of which seemed as if it would tear her to 
pieces. 

Yet she was keenly conscious of every- 
thing that was going on about her. Ev- 
ervthing surprised her—no one seemed to 
do the obvious—oddly enough, the 
thought flashed through her mind—‘I 
never would have written the scene that 
Her father wasn’t saying, “What 
does this mean!” And yet people always 
said just that in such situations. But he 
had leaped miles beyond such prelim- 
inaries to, “Sorry vou men didn’t come 
to me first. Now who can we get on the 
‘phone to arrange things quietly?” The 
elder Mr. Hathaway, horrified, was look- 
ing to his son for an explanation which 
Durand could not give. 

“T don’t know as you can telephone to 
anyone,” said the man in answer to Mr. 
Gresham’s question. “I am afraid the 
voung lady will have to come with us.” 

“But, good heavens!” burst out Du- 
“Tell us what it’s all about!” 

The man turned. “I am Detective- 
Sergeant Caspar. The voung lady is un- 
der arrest for having stolen an automobile 
and jewelry of great value from in front 
of Baldrick’s store last night.” 


way.” 


rand. 


Mr. Hathaway © stepped forward. 
“Come, Durand,” he said to his son. 
“This is a familv affair. We should 


withdraw.” 

“Tf it is a family affair,” 
“this is right where I belong.” 

Lucile was astonished. She had never 
believed that Durand would ever take 
real issue with his father on her account. 


said Durand, 


She had thought that if things reached 
a point where he had to choose between 
her and his father, that he would not have 
the courage to choose her. And this had 
been before she had disgraced herself in 
the eves of the elder Hathaway! Her 
love for Durand suddenly blazed up 
stronger, more vivid than ever. Here 
was a man worth loving, yes, and worth 
fighting for! Yet she had no fight left. 
She was appalled by the difficulties of 
even attempting to prove her innocence. 

All through her had 
thought she was preparing for just this 
very contingency, that she had perfect 
alibis, could say that she had 
jumped into a car which she thought to 
be the car of an intimate friend. That 
seemed like a perfectly plausible explana- 
tion the night before. Now she saw how 
utterly hopeless it was. She had bought 
the army cot because her friend’s car was 
equipped in such a manner that an army 
cot would rest That 
would have been one bit of evidence, and 
vet how utterly weak and hopeless, yes, 
She was go- 


escapade she 


She 


across the seats. 


silly, it seemed to her now. 
ing to say that when she discovered the 
bag of jewels in the car she realized for the 
first time that she had taken the wrong 
car. But who would-accept such an ex- 
planation! The truth that Lucile 
had been looking at all these things from 
the point of view of aw riter of fiction. 
She had been making a story, but the 
things that worked in stories don’t work 
in life. 

“Well, Sergeant Caspar,” her father 
was saying, “at least give us an oppor- 
tunity. You will not mind delaying for 
an hour or so, will you?” 

“No!” said the detective. “If the 
voung lady will tell us where the car is so 
that I can have one of my men get it.” 

Durand turned indignantly to the de- 
tective. “You are assuming too much! 
There is no car! This whole business is a 
mistake. I don’t know just what sort 
of a mistake, but it is a terrible mistake.” 

“No, Ranny,” Lucile. “Io am 
sorry it is nota mistake. I am sorry it is 
all true. Your father is quite right. 
You had better go and leave me and for- 
get about me. It is all true. The car is 
on that little island out in Jamaica Bay, 
where we used to picnic last summer. If 
vou will ask Jackson, our chauffeur,” she 
said, turning to the detective, “he’ will 
drive one of your men out there and you 


was 


said 


can get it.” 

“Well,” said the elder Hathaway, as 
the detective stepped out into the hall 
to speak to one of his men, “I guess that 
settles it. If the girl admits this theft, 
why of course she will be convicted and 
sent to State’s prison.” 

“T don’t care if she is convicted forty 
Durand. ‘There is 


times,” said 


some 
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mistake somewhere and even if there 
isn't a mistake, she is the girl I am going 
to marry.” He turned to his father. 


Father, you have got to stand back of 


me in this! You know lots of people 
down the City Hall. You know the 
Governor, the District Attorney. Now 


for God’s sake let’s stop it from getting 
any I know Lucile Gresham Is 
not the kind of a girl who would do this 


worse. 


sort of a thing. I know she is not 
guilty.” 

“It is no use, Ranny, it is no use,” said 
Lucile. “I am guilty.” 

“No, vou are not!” said Zelda sud- 


She had not spoken for several 

She had been watching them 
all, listening, thinking. “No, vou are not 
guilty,” she and suddenly 
whirled upon Mr. Hathaway, upon Du- 
rand and upon Lucile’s father. “Do you 
know who the guilty people are? You! 
And vou! And vou! Lucile is no more 
guilty than a boiler is for exploding be 


denly. 
minutes. 


said, she 


cause somebody has carelessly let the 
pressure get too high. Oh. I see how 
astonished you all are! Oh, I see that 


vou think it is even a waste of breath to 
ask me what I mean, but I am going to 
tell you! She turned to Lucile. “Lu 
cile, I expected this last night when you 
told me that you had taken Marion’s car. 
I could not piece it all together then, but 
that’s why I came over here, making the 
excuse that I wanted to hunt for one of 
my old manuscripts that was among your 
things. I found the manuscript I was 
hunting for, but it was not mine.” She 
went to the library table, opened a drawer 
and took out a package of closely written 
manuscript paper. “I brought it down 
and I slipped it in here, Now will you 
answer every question that I ask you 
straightforwardly? I know that if we 
ean convince Mr. Hathaway and your 
father that they are the guilty ones and 
that you are the victim, that they can 
get this matter straightened out, parti 

ularly since no one has lost anything.” 

“T don’t know what vou are talking 
about, Zelda,” said Lucile. 

“No, I know vou don’t. No one else 
She rustled the papers in her 
“But answer me these questions. 
Fifth Avenue 


glance down 


does.” 
hand. 
You were walking along 
when happened to 
Thirty-seventh Street 
standing near the side entrance to Bal- 
drick’s, weren't you?” 
Somewhat astonished. 


vou 


and saw a car 


I ud ile replied, 


“Ves. 
“An irresistible desire seized you to 
jump in and drive the car away. Did it 
not?” 
“Yes.” 


“You recognized the car as a Challenge 
Six, didn’t you, a car that you are quite 
familiar with?” 

Lucile could only Her astonish- 
ment had almost deprived her of voice; 
and yet as Zelda proceeded, describing 
step by step, almost every move she had 
made from the time she left Baldrick’s, 
her astonishment grew greater. 

At the end she finally managed to 
stammer. “But Zel, how did you know 
all this?” 

Zelda ignored Lux ile, 


She turned to 


Mr. Hathaway and handed him the man- 
use ript she had been holding. 
please read the title?” she said. 


“Will vou 
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He adjusted his spectacles, looked at 
the sheet a moment and then read: ***Miss 
Captain Kidd Takes to the Broad High- 
way, by Lucile Gresham.” 

“Do you know what that manuscript 
is?” said Zelda. 

“Why, I suppose it is one of 

tories that the young lady used to 
write,” said Mr. Hathaway; “one of those 
extremely objectionable Evi- 
dently what she has done has been the 


those 


stories. 


consequence.” 

“About two years ago,” Zelda went on, 
“Lucile began writing these stories, of 
which I presume this is the last. She 
was immediately with them. 
They made a hit with the magazines and 
they made a big impression on the pub- 
lic, but when they began to appear, her 


successful 


father was quite horrified. He pro- 
tested. Still, his protest was not sufh- 
cient. She continued to write them. 


Then you came along,” she pointed to 
Durand, “and because your father pro- 
tested still more violently against his 
prospective daughter-in-law writing that 
sort of fiction, you finally persuaded her 
to stop it. This was the last story—not 
quite completed when she gave you her 
She was never able to do any- 

The easy, spontaneous ex- 


promise. 
thing else 
pression which she had found in this par- 
ticular type of work was denied her. 
Oh, it is a crying shame that your dis- 
torted ideas of propriety, ideas, by the 
way. which you don’t apply to yourself 
at all, should have suppressed this high- 
spirited girl and driven back upon her the 
very things of which it was desirable that 
she rid herself through the medium of 
her writing. You have no right to turn 
upon her now and call her a criminal! 
We are all criminals, you know. You're 
one, Mr. Hathaway, only you got rid of 
it some way or other. And that was 
Lucile’s way of getting rid of it and you 
deprived her of that outlet. Last eve- 
ning when she happened upon circum- 
stances almost identical with the opening 
of this story, she subconsciously began 
to get rid of it, to do it, to copy it, to live 
it. I know just what her mental emo- 
tions were, because they are all written 
down in this manuscript. She had for- 
gotten it. She had put it away from her. 
She probably does not realize yet how 
closely she followed out ey ery step as she 
originally planned it for this story.” 
Lucile was stunned by the revelation. 
She recognized it instantly for the truth 
truth so big and all pervading that she 
had been totally unconscious of its very 
existence, just as we are nearly always 
unconscious of the air and the sunlight 
because they are all about us. Looking 
back and hastily reviewing all her actions 
since she turned the corner at Thirty- 
seventh Street and the curtained 
automobile standing at the curb, she real 
ized how she had been dramatizing her 
own little romance. She could not under 
stand why she had not realized it all long 
before, but then she had had so little 
time for reflection, she had been merely 
a human motor operating entirely by 
automatic response to stimuli. The 
things she had done were done simply be- 
cause they were the first things that oc- 
curred to her, and they were the first 
things that occurred to her because the 
act of creating them had already been 


saw 


gone through and thus the initial inhi- 
bition was removed. Action already cre- 
ated by imagination is easier than action 
which must be first imagined and then 
done. It is true that she had put the 
whole business, her Captain Kidd stories, 
her crime romances, that particular story 
which Zelda held in her hand, entirely out 
of her mind. But the fact that sometimes 
confuses us when we speak of putting a 
thing out of our minds, is that nothing 
We may 
drive a thing back into the subconscious, 
we may to entertain 
thoughts of this or that, but nothing can 
ever be put out of the mind. Once it gets 
in, it mav be hard to get it out, but it is 
impossible to put it out. No, she had 
not put that story out of her mind. She 
had suppressed it and when it got a 
chance it escaped in the form of action. 

Her reverie was disturbed by the voice 
of Myron Hathaway objecting in very 
specific terms to Zelda’s explanation. 
Like many conservative men whose con- 
servatism has proven profitable, he had 
become, with advancing years, very rig- 
idly set in his ideas. He did not accept 
a theory quickly and he almost never 
changed his opinion once it was com- 
pletely formed. “But the 
story,” he was saying. “I have only 
skimmed the surface of Freudian theory, 
but according to my understanding, that 
should have enabled her to get rid of that 
particular set of impulses.” 

“You are not a writer,” laughed Zelda 
a trifle bitterly, “or you would know only 
too well that a piece of creative work is 
never completely out of you until it is 
given to the world, until publication has 
completed it. An unpublished) manu- 
script is like a created soul, erying for 


can be put out of our minds, 


refuse consciously 


she wrote 


birth. It is like a seed begging to be put 
into the soil. No, indeed: a piece of 
creative work that has not been com- 


pleted by publication is thrust back more 
forcibly and more poisonously than ever 
the author, 


upon That is why unsuc- 
cessful writers are often thin, pale, sickly 
creatures. They ~ are sick with the 
dammed-up corruption of their own 


wretched work. No, indeed; Lucile did 
not get rid of that story when she wrote 
it. She might have gotten rid of it. 
She unquestionably would have gotten 
rid of it because this measured up to the 
standard of the Captain Kidd stories that 
but you men with 
your ridiculous moral bigotry foreed it 
back upon her.” 


were so successful, 


“Oh, come,” said Mr. Hathaway. 
“You're letting your imagination run 
away with you, Miss Ainsworth. You 


are taking a truth and magnifying it into 
a falsehood. Of course I know all about 
the Freudian theory of suppression. I 
know that probably a great deal of our 
modern neurosis is due to suppressions 
that have been going on for thousands of 
vears, but they don’t break out this way. 
If they did, the world would be a chaos.” 
“No,” said Durand, “They don’t all 
break out this way, father; but every once 
in a while we have an earthquake. If we 
were having earthquakes all the time, 
of course there wouldn’t be anybody on 
earth.” : 
“Quite right,” said Zelda. 
has put the thing very clearly. 
(Continued on page 276) 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 4 


ANOTHER OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


OUR French officers went recently 
K into a German hotel and demanded 

of the proprietor “the surrender of 
the historic sofa on which Napoleon slept 
during the battle of Jena.” Thus, one 
by one, our illusions fade. The couch on 
which Napoleon slept during the battle 
of Jena! Exit forever the picture of 
Bonaparte, calmly sitting his horse, con- 
temptuous of danger amid a hail of shot 
and bursting shell. Comes instead a be- 
wildering vision of Napoleon reading 
himself to sleep with a copy of La Vie 
Parisie nne. 

Faith, once shaken, crumbles fast. 
Even our own great, hitherto secure in 
the shrines of our hero worship, seem to 
tremble and totter. Where along the 
historic Hudson is the couch on which 
Wayne slept during the storming of Stony 
Point? Where dozed Stark while the 
battle of Bennington was raging? Where 
Washington, while the Hessians at Tren- 
ton were giving themselves up? 

Demoralized, we turn to more recent 
wars and find no relief. Louisiana, per- 
adventure, can still produce the sofa on 
which Old Hickory slept during the bat- 
tle of New Orleans. The steed on which 
Sheridan thundered into Winchester was 
perhaps a nightmare. Some day a visi- 
tor to Tampa may buy the porch ham- 
mock on which Roosevelt slumbered dur- 
ing the charge at San Juan. Suspicion 
thus dogs the footsteps of faith. The 
light of history has gone out. 


* * a 


I OOCH Waste Clogs Sewers, is the 

way a headline puts it. Still waters 
do not always run deep, it seems. Some- 
times there is a serious stoppage. A few 
million householders surreptitiously drop- 
ping in the pipes what they are ashamed 
to have seen in the garbage can on the 
curb will eventually clog half the sewers 
in the United States. 


* * » 


AN HONEST POLITICAL PLATFORM 
6 Nghe is mighty. 

When ultimately it prevails, polit 
ical platforms, irrespective of party, will 
read something like this: 

“We protest 
against the poor 
quality of wind 
in the speeches of 
our opponents in 
Congress. If en- 
trusted with the 
conduct of the 
nation’s affairs 
we solemnly 
pledge OUF- 
selves to employ 


“Napoleon read- 
ing himself to 
sleep with a copy 
of La Vie Paris- 
ienne™ 
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a better grade and = mor 
of it. 

‘We protest against the 
lame and halting character 
of the campaign pledges of 
our opponents. Seeking 
the ballots of our fellow 
countrymen, no pledge or 
promise will be too wild, 
too preposterous, for us to 
make. We defy our Oppo- 
nents to make wilder 
pledges, with less likelihood 
of performance, than we. 

“We protest against the 
reckless manner in which 
our opponents have handled 
the people’s money. We 
pledge ourselves, if placed 
in power, to handle the peo- 
ple’s money in a manner 
more reckless still. To this 
determination we set our 
faces like flint. 

“We protest - 
that our oppo 


nents hav ny 


shown abso- VA 
lutely noability -*Le4 le 
to solve, or even 
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By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 








Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


N indignant 
£2 and supermil 
itant suffragist, not 
content with equal- 
ity of the ballot 
has burst forth in 
protest against in 
equality of tomb 
stone epitaph 


\ “Whv.” she asks 
\ aK heatedly, “should 

“4 a = themarried woman 
- be listed on her 


tombstone as 
‘Jane, wife of John 
Smith’? Whi 
shouldn't the data 
j >, on the stone below 


{ which she rests be 
3 personal data? 
3 This sinking of a 
. woman's identity 
j in that of her hus- 


band. even in the 
record that is 
graven for future 
generations to 
read, is extremely 
- unfair.” Until 
this wrong—a 


to grasp, the The Venus de Milo’s charming rival grave wrong—can 


national prob- 

lems which ery aloud for solution. To 
the solving of these problems, so essen- 
tial to our country’s welfare, we pledge 
ourselves to bring to bear additional 
density, further stupidity and greater in- 
competence. 

“In short, we protest that our oppo- 
nents have shown themselves utterly 
unworthy of the nation’s trust and un- 
deserving of its support. 

“We ask for ourselves a vote of public 
confidence on the ground that we shall 
make a still worse mess of it.” 


Yi 


“eas 











be righted by gen- 
eral consent, “Indignant Suffragist” 
should put upon the resting-place of each 
departed victim of male conceit this tem- 
porary placard: 


Kind friends. I know not what is said 
On that there stone above my head. 

I have to laugh 

The same old man-made epitaph. 


I s’ pose it is 


* * * 


A SEX STORY 
NCE, even twice, there was a hard- 
working editor of a yellow Sunday 
newspaper. His job was to print as 
much “‘sex stuff” as possible, arti- 
cles blandly innocent in themselves 
but which nevertheless could be il- 
lustrated with pictures of artists’ 
models, cabaret abbreviations, fe- 
male swimmers in one-piece bathing 
suits and reproduced paintings full 
of nudity. For years he did this. 

If inspiration was lacking, or the 
idea mill broke down, the editor 
sprang this one, which was always 
good in an emergency: “Science 
Solves Secret of Eve’s Birth from 
Adam’s Rib,” and illustrated it with 
naively nude Eves by Dore. 

This went on until in time the 
editor so hated the sight of woman- 
kind that he wore blinders on his 
way to and from the office, even a 
chance glimpse of a silk stocking 
afflicting him with intense nausea. 
Ultimately, he broke down and 
went prematurely to an Old Gentle- 
men’s Home, where even the ma- 
tron wasa man. He never wholls 
recovered, as the only legs he could 
contemplate without shuddering 
were those clad in white cotton 
socks, sloppily held up with safety 
pins. 
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IN THE SHAD! 
FUJIYAMA, J. 
HOLDS HER : 
MANEUVE 


Infantry crossing the Rokugo 
River. These troops can 
live on less food than 
any other civilized 
fighting men in the 

world 


On the way to 

1 sham battle. 

To-day the 

Ja pane se 

Army nati- 

bers about 

600,000 

men. Its 

total reserve 

strengt h 

which could 

mobilized in 

a re ry short 

time) is 1,500,- 

000 Our Army 

Appropriation 1c?, 

approved June 30, 

1921, provides for the 

reduction of our Regular 

Irmy to 150,000 enlisted 
, includ ng the i, 


men, not 


Phil mine 
(tpt 


- + ame 

a $ 
tl ~ 
# 


_ 
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field guns been fired when this preture wa: taken, Tokyo's defenses would have been 
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SHADOW OF 
A, JAPAN 


ER ANNUAL 
EUVERS 


PHOTOS KEYSTONE 


Infantry with macl 
Guns ready to repel 
attack of an imagina 
enemy. The plane 
ng above is obser 


ring 


effect of the defends 
fire To the rea Japar 
sacred mountain—Fu, 
yama forms an impre 


SivE backgroun / 


The a my airplane $7 

vled to drau la 
wds Note the m 

e of old and new cos 


(cs The Japan Ne 


picturesque gart 


not given up the oe Ande te, OKC Ra oe 
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The Conference Ends 


: ONSCIOUSLY working in the service of mankind,” 
as Mr. Balfour put it, the Disarmament Conference 
end. It began with a_ portentous 


promise Hughes challenged the 
methods and clogging impediments of old-time diplomacy 


has reached its 
when Secretary obsolete 
with his call for open dealing; it pursued its difficult course 
inspired of a grim, determined idealism, expressed in terms of 
an equally grim practicality; it finished with no abatement of 
the idealism, and no impairment to the practicality. Had it 
fulfilled only the central purpose of its being, that would have 
been more than sufficient justification for its existence. To 
have set an effective check to the downhill race of competi- 
tive naval armaments whose probable goal was war and whose 
certain end was bankruptey, was, in itself, to revolutionize 
history. Add to that the dispersal of the war-cloud in the 
Pacific, the establishment of the new justice in the Orient, and 
a hopeful start upon limitation of submarine, aircraft, and 
poison gas activity, and the total supersedes that for which, a 
vear ago, the most roseate optimism might have hoped. When 
Baron Shidehara says that the conference “ushers into the 
world a new spirit of international friendship and under- 
is not indulging in flattering platitudes, but 

The world to-day is thinking peace. No 
Every country whose 


Of what other 


international venture in all history can so much be said? 


standing,” he 
fact. 


the worse for the conference. 


stating a 
nation is 
interests it has touched is the better for it. 


A Figure in the Shadow 


EEP in the shadows back of the conference stands a 
I) lone figure. During the proceedings he was without 

official recognition. Yet before President Harding or 
Secretary Hughes had evinced any active interest in disarma 
ment he stood as its sole effective exemplar, embodying the de- 
mands of a fierce and holy hatred, unorganized and almost in- 
articulate through the nation, the hatred of a peaceful people 
for all that artificially engendered war means. “It must not 
happen again.” Powerful publicists took up the fight; the 
New York World and its journalistic following; Mr. Will 
Irwin in his brilliant and irrefutable book, “*The Next War.” 
But the pioneer impetus came from a man whose name few 
people will remember to couple with the splendid achievement 
Without Senator William E. Borah 


disarmament conference—sometime. 


just concluded. there 
might have been a 


Probably too late. 


Back to Methuselah 


N Ohio post office inspector has confiscated the works 
A of Rabelais. A Kentucky legislature proposes to ban 

the theory of evolution from the State institutions of 
learning, and may go on, in the event of success, so it is averred 
though possibly by the light-minded), to expunge those 
other horrid heresies, the circulation of the blood and the pro- 
Motion picture censors in Pennsyl- 
vanilla forbid any reference to approac hing motherhood. Even 
the symbolic stork is shooed off the screen, and a young couple, 
though they were hung all over with wedding rings, may not 
be shown in the abominable act of buying baby clothes. All 


cession of the equinoxes, 


safe and sane minded people still Jiving in the fourteenth cen- 


People nowadays know too much. 


tury must approve. this. 
If a little knowledge is a dangerous thing it follows that a little 
But why halt 
Would it 
not be swifter and surer simply to bar all instruction in read- 
Then nobody could find out anything hurt- 
The earth 


more may whelm the race in total depravity. 
such sorely needed protective measures half way? 


ing and writing? 
ful. After all, they knew better before Columbus. 
is flat. 


Our Debtors Should Disarm 


UPPOSE your neighbor owed you a large sum. Suppose 
S he was having a hard struggle against starvation. Sup- 

pose you discovered him one day buying on credit a 
costly rifle and a large supply of ammunition for no ascer- 
tainable purpose other than going gunning for the rest of the 
Would you not consider that you had a right to 
Most of the coun- 


tries there cannot pay their running expenses. Yet considerably 


inhabitants. 
protest? Europe owes us ten billion dollars. 
more than one-third of the total taxation of the continent 
Is not a protest from the 
President Harding 


goes for potential war purposes. 
principal creditor nation just and logical? 
is right in insisting that disarmament is at the basis of all 


economic considerations. 
Why Not Change Partners? 
comes 


ROM an unidentified Solomon a suggestion of 
ico that the Labor Unions, if they knew their busi- 
ness, would employ Elihu Root as their legal represen- 
tative, and, inversely, that the great trusts, on the same 
premise, would hasten to hire Mr. Justice Brandeis as counsel. 
Why not? 


phase of activity, master-adjusters of contention. 


The really great lawyers are, in their most valuable 
Their mid- 
night oil is used to allay the friction in society’s mechanism. 
What better basis for securing adjustments and a successful 
modus vivendi between the two great protagonists in’ the 
economic struggle, than for each to be represented by an advo- 
cate, inclined by natural sympathy to appreciate what is right 
and just in the attitude of its opponents, and fitted by knowl- 


edge and experience to oppose what is wrong and inequitable? 


Useful Diplomacy 
does 


LD-LINE diplomacy may be devious. But it 
() have the quality of good manners. And good man- 

ners may be of international value in troubled times. 
For example, it would be highly undiplomatic in President 
Harding to say bluntly :**No: we won't go into the Genoa Con- 
ference unless France does this and that and Italy something 
Resentment over his dictatorial tone would at once com- 
But when the President adopts the strategi- 


else.” 
plicate matters. 
courteous form of regretting the United States’ inability to take 
part at Genoa just that time to 
think: “I wonder if there’s anything about the way I’ve acted 
that’s keeping Uncle Sam away from the party.” On her 
transatlantic hint, Franee may 


at present, gives France 


own initiative, aided by a 
well undertake what she could hardly do with a foreign threat 
pointed at her head. Uncle Sam’s polite regrets do not mean 
necessarily that he does not want to play in that yard at all. 
On the contrary, they may well indicate, to a reader between 
the lines, that when the yard is cleared for genuine action, 
he will be found all dressed and ready at the gate. 
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HERE are many sailors on the 
high seas to-day who believe that 
to sleep on deck in the light of the 
full moon is to invite certain blindness. 
This is a superstition which probably 
will never be entirely eradicated from 
successive generations of seafaring men. 

The truck industry is much younger 
than is sea transportation, and yet the 
former has laid a foundation for super- 
stitions and legends which’ are treated 
seriously by State legislatures and which 
are already causing some disturbance to 
trade conditions. 

One of the most thoroughly-grounded 
of these superstitions is the belief that 
trucks of three tons capacity and over 
cause serious road destruction, and that 
vehicles hauling a greater load should, 
figuratively, wear “padded — shoes.” 
Some States have already enacted laws, 
now in force, ruling heavy trucks off the 
highways and requiring even the lighter 
ones to be provided with air-filled tires. 

What is the great enemy of good roads? 
Some engineers say weight, others claim 
that speed is the principal destructive 
force; while others maintain that lack of 
sufficient thickness of our highway 
foundations is at the bottom of the 
tremendous upkeep expense necessary to 
continue roadway surfaces in” proper 
condition. 

In order to determine the real reason, 
the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation has constructed a specimen con- 
crete roadway which will be devoted 
entirely to test’ purposes. During the 
thirty-two working days from November 
9 to December 17, an average of 
forty trucks have carried 2,257,450 tons 
over a certain stretch of this highway. 
This is a tremendous load to be sustained 
in so short a period by one piece of high 
way. If we assume that each truck was 
loaded to seven tons, we should find that 
an average of 10,000 trucks was driven 
over this section of road during each ten 
hour day, or at the rate of 1,000 seven- 
ton trucks per hour. Of course, the test 
must have been conducted night and 
day, otherwise the congestion would 
have been so serious as to prevent the 
transportation of this enormous tonnage. 

Instruments have been placed under 
this specimen section of highway so that 
deflection of various slabs of concrete 
surface could be noted under different 
conditions of speed and load. Cracks 
have appeared, it is true, but these nearly 
all occurred before the highway was open 
to traffic and therefore have not 


been 
















PHOTOS 





/ ®BEYSTONE 
““Which 
was the first 


automolile ever built? 
This is a que stion that is often 
asked that 


satisfactor I] 


An answer 
fo eve rybody will 
made ! jo 
Charles FE. 


Duryea built the first American 


probat ly never be 
cording io some. 
gasoline=prop ‘ ! reh f 
1891 


ne } fember 


It was bequn in 
and finished late b 
1892. The second Duryea car. 
built in 1893 and nou 

National Museu min Washin ]- 


{ugust, 


th 
n é 


ton, is shown above However 
way back in 1876 George Bald- 
win Selden, who died the other 


day produce d the “automobile” 








caused by the use of heavy trucks on the 
road. This tremendous traffic, in fact, 
has not seemed to increase the number 
or size of these cracks beyond their 
normal growth due to expansion and 
contraction caused by heat or cold. 

The instruments placed under the 
slabs indicate that an excessive speed 
and a very rough service consisting of 





DO YOU KNOW: 

1. Why do used for railroad car 
lighting last longer than starting and lighting 
batteries used on motor cars? 

2. What is the comparative weight of the 
average truck loaded and empty? 

Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOUND 
IN THE LAST ISSUE OF THE 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT. 


1 Why the automatic wind shield wiper some 
times operates faster at slow engine speed than when 
the engine throttle is wide open? 

This type of wind shield wiper operates from 
the suction of the intake manifold. Each piston 
on its intake stroke becomes a powerful suction 
pump which exerts a tendency to draw air or fuel 
mixture into the cylinder. With the throttle 
closed, as is the case when the engine is idling, the 
suction exerted in the intake manifold is much 
greater than is the case when the throttle is wide 
open and a free passage for the intake of all the 
air necessary is furnished 

2. ‘hy some anti-freezing solutions cause hard 
starting? 

Several types of anti-freezing solutions crystal 
lize upon vaporization and form a coating over any 
surface with which they may come in contact 
If a drop or so of such anti-freezing solution reaches 
a spark plug, an invisible crystal will be formed on 
the porcelain which will absorb moisture on a cold 
day. This moisture will cause a short circuit on 
the spark plug, across which the current will 
travel instead of across the sparking point at the 
proper position inside the cylinder. This means 
that such a cylinder will misfire until the heat 
generated by the engine can drive off the moisture. 


batteries 














which appears at the left 


depressions or obstructions at least one 
inch in height are necessary to produce 
impact sufficient to injure the concrete 
surface. Inasmuch as heavy trucks are 
geared to be driven at moderate speeds 
and as the average concrete foundation 
of the roadway is comparatively smooth, 
impacts sufficient to damage highways, 
it seems, will not be created by the 
ordinary heavy — truck, though 
mounted on solid rubber tires. 

The lessons which may be learned from 
these exhaustive tests are important and 
should do much to allay superstitious 
beliefs of some of those who pose as road 
experts. Tests made by the Bureau of 
Public Roads at Washington have demon- 
strated that the impact or hammer blow 
struck by the wheel of a loaded truck on a 
highway, depends upon the speed of 
that truck and the type of tire emploved. 
Such impact tests, however, were made 
by driving a truck at various speeds 
over obstructions or depressions one, 
two and three inches in height. 

These California tests have demon- 
strated that time is the real destructiy 
element that enters into highway upkeep. 
In other words, as we have maintained 
in previous articles, a road which is un- 
used will deteriorate almost as rapidly 
as one which carries a moderate stream 
of traffic. Attention to the subsoil on 
which the foundation is laid, to the 
drainage, and provisions for proper ex- 
pans’on and contraction due to heat and 
cold should be the precautions which 
must be taken by every highway en- 
gineer when constructing a road which 
he hopes will give proper service, 


even 






























MEN AND 
EVENTS 
IN THE 

LIMELIGHT 


T takes more than a_ (littl 
$425 OOO fire lo warm Wainnm- 
peg during a cold snap This 
When the fire 
laddies were fighting the t mp reais 


picture proves it. 


fure was thirty-one lvlow zero, 

and much of the water used 

froze almost instantly As a 

result, twenty-sercen business es- 

tablishments were burned or 
badly damaged 

















\ HE other day 
another honor was 
added to the long list 


ee ; already achieved by 
, John Ripley Free- 


Se, man of Providence, 
- | R. Bs when he was 
. | made President of 


the American Society 
of Ciril fk ngineers 
Mr. Freeman is one of 
Boston “ Tech's” most 
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OLF gets ‘em all! 

One of the most re- 
cent victims is none other 
than His Royal Highness, 
Hirohito, Crown Prince 
of Japan. The future 
Emperor learned how to 
play in England during 











his recent journey around 






the world, and as soon as 






he returned to his native 






land he resumed it with 






qreat enthusias) 











PHOTOS © KEYSTON! 
VIEW of the nterior of the Knic lerbocl Theater in Wash- 
* ington, D. ( ' taken shortly after the roof had collapsed and 


illed over 100 persons. As this is written an investigation is 
inder way to determine the re spon sibility for the catastrophe. In 
he neantime, scores of American munic ipalities arc Set ing fo if 
hat their amusement pla esa fe The Washington disaste 


occurred after a two-day blizzard that had blanketed the city with 
a record fall of snow, which was piled high on the theater roof. 
Apparently, the abnormal we ight of this snow was too qreat for 
the roof to bear and it suddenly qave way with a crash. In 
addition to the fatalities, nearly 150 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had a somewhat similar calas'rophe the other day 


pe rsons were injured, 
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TIDBITS FROM 
THE NEWS 
OF THE DAY 


"WWHE white-sheeted figures in a 
this picture are Ku Klux 


Klansmen. The y are shown 


a 
es 


















plac ing a wreath of red roses on 
the grave of S. H. Turley, an h ae 
er-soldier who died in the ¢ Ps 
streets of Birmingham, Ala., A. 
after having been (so it is al- 2 
leged) turned away from the 
doors of various hospitals. 
The Klansme n said noth- 
ng; but the meaning of 
their appearance was quite 
obriou .. 
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center of a spirited lawsuit in 
New York: The importer 
who brought it across the Atlan- 


selling news pa pers. The 
other day he was elected 
: 1 th “ ] Mayorof Chelsea, Mass. 
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eee : ley. Mr. Quigley was 
stead of $825,000, the necklace 2 hea pi Aa 
f Suid RSE SSE jer 
had brought $1,500,000, and a 
that their share of the profits 
should have been far greater 
than it was. It was proved that 
the price was only $825,000. 
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WIDE WORLD 


TYVALIS is the latest in games. Aboard the steamship American fo six, are moved from square to square in accordance with the num- 

Legion it has already made a tremendous hit, and soon it will bers which appear. For example: Should 1 and 8 appear, horse No, 
spread to every passenger boat in commission. The course. a circu- land horse No. 8 are advanced oné square each. Should a double 
lar one, is divided into sixteen squares and six horses participate in number appear, the horse be aring that number is pushed forward 


the race. The players throw dice, and the horses. numbered from one hy his lucky owner two squares. Interesting? Well — rather! 
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body doesn’t break out—just as when the 
air is saturated with the germ of an epi- 
demic, everybody doesn’t get sick. Some 
of them have a little more resistance than 
others. The point I am trying to make is 
that it was your silly moral bigotry which 
took away from Lucile her safety valve. 
That’s why it is your absolute duty to 
help her now. I know, Mr. Hathaway, 
that if you set your mind to it, you can 
find some way to get this matter straight- 
ened out.” 

“T am not so sure about 
Mr. Hathaway. 

“And remember,” continued Zelda, 
“you not only suppressed something in 
Lucile, but you prevented others who 
might have read the stories, had they 
been published, from ridding themselves 
in their turns of whatever touch of the 
criminal impulse they might have. You 
know human beings have been making 
neurotics of themselves for thousands of 


that,” said 


vears. Ever since the first man said to 
another, “You must not! repression, re- 
pression, repression has been slowly stor- 
ing up complex on complex, which we are 
only just beginning to realize. We have 
found a safety valve. We can do vicari- 
ously the things which it is denied us to 
do actually. That is our escape. It is 
our salvation. But you have denied it 
to her and you have taken it away from 
all of those thousands of people who might 
have read her story.” 

Lucile had crept around as Zelda was 
speaking to where Durand was standing, 
listening intently to everything that 
Zelda She reached up, drew his 
ear down to the level of her face and 
whispered, “Oh, Ranny, save me! I 
know it is all true! I did all the things, 
but I don’t feel guilty. I am not guilty. 
I am not the sort of a person who does 
those things. It was just a momentary 
slip—just one slip of a lifetime.” Never 
before in her entire life did she desire 
anything so tremendously as she now de- 
sired to be completely restored to the 
good opinion of Durand. She had thought 
she loved him tremendously, and yet she 
had been loving a man whom she perhaps 
unconsciously had regarded as a weakling. 
She had never believed that he would 
stand up for her against everyone as he 
had done this evening; and since the test 
had come and he had proved fully equal 
to it, she had realized that the love she 
had for him had suddenly grown and 
blossomed into something quite beyond 
anything had = ever 
ceived, 

But Durand was perhaps after all not 
a very observing man. He was just a 
good, solid, dependable fellow. He did 
not realize that a great change, a change 
that might affect their entire life together, 
had suddenly taken place by reason of 
the stand he had taken. He merely put 
his hand affectionately over her shoulder. 


“T think father 


said. 


which she con- 


“Don’t worry,” he said 
will come around.” 

But his father was not going to come 
around easily. He was. still speaking. 
“Tl cannot agree with all that.” he was 
saving to Zelda. “Stories of crime are 
texts for criminals.” 

Zelda wheeled on the detective. 
something. 


“Mr. 
How 


Caspar, answer me 
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would you like to have the criminals work 
according to criminal fiction?” 

Sergeant Caspar smiled broadly. 
“Lady,” he said, “that would be a cop- 
per’s heaven. Take this case for exam 
ple. It was easy. Chourning, the fellow 
who drove the car, knew Miss Gresham. 
He was a floor detective in Baldrick’s. 
He happened to be assigned to take those 
jewels from the vaults over to Mrs. Vin 
cent Cornelius, who had just returned to 
town. He had seen Miss Gresham walk 
through the store hundreds of times dur- 
ing his shift, and in a big jewelry store 
it is the detective’s job to know who peo- 
ple are who visit the place vers often. 
He knew her by sight and he knew her 
by name. And he seen her standing near 
the car when he ducked into the building, 
and of course thought that he was per- 
fectly safe because there wasn’’ anyone 
else in the street. Why, she was caught 
started. He called up the 
house, found out when she would be home 
and just waited. Yep, let them work 
by the stories you read and let the cop- 
pers stay the way they are and not turn 
into the poor prunes we are in the books, 
and in thirty days there won’t be no more 
crimes committed.” 

“You see, Mr. Hathaway,” said Zelda, 
“that objection will hardly hold; but 
after all, is it not a part of the question? 
Lucile has done something which on the 
surface is disgraceful. I suppose it is 
disgraceful for a boiler to explode, but 
we are accustomed not to blame the 
boiler, but to blame the careless person 
who let the pressure get too high. You're 
to blame, you and your son and Lucile’s 
father, and between you three men you 
have got to protect her.”’ 

Still Mr. Hathaway was firm or stub- 
born. If one agrees with his position, 
we will say that he was firm; if we disagree 
with him, we will insist that he was stub- 
born. 

“You are virtually saying that all 
criminals should be treated leniently be- 
cause they cannot help what they are 
doing.” 

Here Durand stepped into the breach. 
“No, pardon me, father, she has not said 
that and it is not what she means.” 

But Mr. Hathaway, pleased by his own 
logic, continued: “That is a very old and 
oft exploded idea. Mollycoddles in all 
ages have tried to excuse everything from 
petty larceny to wholesale murder with 
that sort of sophistry. The thing gets 
right back to individual responsibility. 
\ fine state of anarchy we would have if 
any such wishy-washy idea as that pre- 
vailed. We will not punish this cashier 
for skipping with my bank’s money. He 
is not to blame, because you see his grand- 
father was told not to suck his thumb.” 

Durand smiled politely, but continued 
firmly: “Father, you mustn’t. You are 
reducing this thing to an absurdity and 
it is too serious to some one I love for me 
to allow vou to do that. I don’t urge, 
Miss Ainsworth doesn’t that all 
criminals should be forgiven, but I firmly 
believe, and I am sure you will agree with 
me, that all crimes committed on sudden 
impulse should be very carefully investi- 
gated every possible opportunity 
given to the one who committed the crime 


before she 


urge 


and 


The Safety Val Vve—(Continued from page 268) 


to redeem himself. In other words, he 
should have another chance. The pres 
tige of justice depends not upon punish 
ment being handed out for every mistake 
that is made by human The 
prestige of justice depends upon its not 
Here we know that no 
justice is designed to 
punish was committed. No one has been 
injured, no one has lost anything. It was 
just the same sort of a sudden uncontrol- 
lable impulse that causes vou to lop off 


beings. 
going astray. 


crime of the sort 


the head of a daisy with your cane on a 
Sunday afternoon walk in the country. 
It calls for the extreme of lenience, I 
don’t mean, by that, that it calls for a 
universal forgiveness for all 
crime, but it can be quietly settled and 
kept out of the courts and you should 
help.” 

“T don’t know just what I can do,” said 
Mr. Hathaway. 

“Well, if you find you can do some- 
thing will vou do it?” said Zelda. 

“Why didn’t she commit crime before 
she began writing said 
Mr. Hathaway. 

“She did commit crime.” 

“She did nothing of the sort,” said Mr. 
Gresham, who up to this point had hardly 


degree of 


these stories?” 


spoken. 
“Yes, she did commit crimes,” said 
Zelda, “except that they were crimes 


her particular environment at 
You know she was a little bit 


’ 


against 
that time. 
intractable at college.’ 

“Oh,” said Mr. Gresham, recalling one 
or two occasions upon which it had been 
necessary for him to visit the school au- 
thorities and adjust things to prevent his 
daughter expelled. “Yes, yes, 
that’s true.” 

“Well,” said Zelda, “those escapades at 
college supplied the necessary outlet.” 

“Will she go on forever and commit 
crime or write the crime stories?” said 
Mr. Hathaway. 

Lucile released herself from Durand’s 
arm and stepped forward. “Mr. Hatha- 
way, I couldn’t do a thing of that sort 
again. As for the writing, if you wish, 
I shall promise 

But Zelda interrupted again. “No, 
Lucile, don’t say what you are going to.” 
She turned to Mr. Hathaway. ‘She will 
promise to you not to write, just as she 
has sacrificed that satisfaction for your 
son’s sake during the past year. Don’t 
let her make that promise, Mr. Hatha- 


being 


way. Don’t make that the price of your 
help. Come, be gracious. Let’s have 


your help without exacting a price.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hathaway, “I don’t 
know just what I could do. I will look 
into the thing.” 

Zelda had grad ually worked herself up 
almost to a fury. “Oh, no, Mr. Hatha- 
way!” she exclaimed. “That will not 
do! You have got to do more than just 
look into the thing. All three of you men 
have got to clear Lucile absolutely. It is 
a shame, a crying shame. You have tied 
down the safety valve and now that the 
boiler has exploded, you will not repair the 
You are cowards—y ou and you 
And you know what I am go- 

If you don’t clear this thing 
up L am going to make you ridiculous 
before the whole City of New York, be- 


damages. 
and you! 


ing to do? 
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fore the whole nation. I swear that I 
will show you up for the silly, bigoted, 
narrow-minded creatures that you are! 
I know what most men are in things of 
this sort. You would be ashamed to have 
the whole world know that you were 
afraid to let a little slip of a girl write a 
few harmless stories about the escapades 


of some more or less lovable criminal. 
The whole world would laugh at you. 


Don’t you know that all the heroes of all 
have been criminals? That’s why 
we were so fond of them. Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn—if they were real 
boys—would be sent to a parental school; 
but their adventures are the most whole- 


time 


some reading in the world for healthy 
bovs. Robin Hood probably deserved 
to be hung. Certainly William Tell was 


an undesirable citizen. Nobody denies 
Jean Valjean stole the Bishop’s silver 
candlesticks, but no one denies him the 
sympathy that the incorruptible Javert 
could never hope for. Oh, it is hack- 
neved, | know, Mr. Hathaway; but to err 
is human, and that’s why we humans 
always feel sympathy for the one who 
does slip up: and just because you are a 
great successful man, don’t crush the 
human sympathy that prompts you to 
help to protect Lucile. You must protect 
her! You will clear this thing up right 
to-night, or I will make you ridiculous 
from one end of the country to the other!” 


Probally 
adventures of 


(Eprror’s Nore every reader who 
has been following the Luci 
Gresham in Mr. Lockwood's serial story, **The 
Safety Valve,” has pondered over the crime im- 
pulse that would lead a delicately nurtured girl 
of apparently normal sensibilities to steal an 
The explanation of her psychology 
the reader has 


automobile. 
sa vital element in the 
liscovered in the last instalment, 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY has 
the story toa carefully selected list of well 


story, as 


sent com ple te prot nes 


nown psychoanalysts, both physicians and lay- 
men, for their judgment and comment, It is 
happy to be able to publish herewith some of the 


ve 1.) 
To the Editor of Lestir’s Week y 


I have read with much more interest and less weariness, 
fr. Scammon Lockwood's clever psychoanalytic story 
han | am able to read much of what is now being 
vritten on and around psychoanalysis in our popular 

wazines. I am sure grounded in the general 
inciples of this branch of modern psychology could 
fundamental thesis on 

the stery is constructed. Hysterical states of 
sociation in which the individual carries out or at- 
empts to carry out some repressed elements of his per 
nality have long been familiar to the psychopathologist; 

1 that much literature, particularly of tragic theme 
ts as an inner katharsis of primitive instincts was, 

ips, sensed even by the ancient Greeks. Certain 
the supremely great tragedies serve a very important 
pose in this respect, nevertheless it would be absurd 
id that all literature of crime can be justified on this 
Yet, I would not be inclined to say even cheap 

{ ephemeral literature of criminal heroes and heroines 
s much positive harm. Even a child readily appre 
s the difference between literature and life 

truth of the matter is that the influence of the novel, 


) 
eplies rece 


no one 


serious exception to the 





stage, the movies, music, etc., is supposed to have on 

luct and morals has been tremendously exaggerated 

e literary man takes himself and his work with pro 

ind seriousness e is always talking about the “in 

ence” of some author on some other author, 

iture on other literature, or the influence of literature 

i life, ete. Nine-tenths of the population never sees, 

even hears of ninety-nine one-hundredths of all 

it the presses are turning out I would be just as 

ly to ask my barber what he thinks of the latest novel, 

I would be likely to ask him what he thinks of the 

wmial theorem. If I did he would suspect me of 

ing to kid him. The evening paper is enough for 

t people, and there is a lot in that that would put 

» much of a strain on their brains if they didn’t have 
enough to skip it. 

w, a word on psychoanalysis, which at present is 

ving a hard time, being dragged in by the hair of its 

ead, so to speak, by popular writers of all sorts, prin 

pally, apparently, just to show you that they are not 

ind know what is going on in the world, etc. 

Chis struggle for cleverness and the height of the mode, 

is one of the things that is profoundly wrong 


or some 


pping 











Even Mr. Hathaway was moved to 
admiration by Zelda’s outburst, by her 
earnestness, by the fine, loyal manner in 
which she stood up for her friend. He 
stepped over to her and took her by the 
hand. ‘Magnificent, Miss Ainsworth. 
Even if your logic is perhaps weak in 
spots, your earnestness makes up for it. 
Your threats don’t alarm us, but your 
fervent words persuade us. Tell me 
what we can do.” 

Zelda turned to Detective Caspar. 
“Has this gone so far that this could not 
be settled?” 

“It can’t be settled with me,” said the 
detective. “But there is the surety com- 
pany and Baldricks. 1 know Baldrick's 
don’t want publicity on these cases, but 
the surety company makes it a policy to 
always prosecute.” 

“What surety company is it?” 
Gresham. 

Lucile by the very fiber of her father’s 
voice suddenly realized that he thought 
he saw a way out for her. In the short 
second before the detective could respond 
she thought all around the question. 


said 


‘Surety company—money—money 
money—bank—bank—Mr. Hathaway— 
no, it couldn’t be possible!’ tlashed 


through her mind. “Yes,” she remem- 
bered, “he was president of a surety com- 
pany.” And then glancing at him, 
saw a sheepish look come over his face 


she 


literature. Our literature, like our 
skims the surface of every- 


with American 
drawing-room conversation, 
thing and explores nothing. I am truly nauseated with 
drawing-room psychoanalytic chatter, and it is nothing 
but much of this same chatter that now is being spread 
on the printed page. Psychoanalysis has thrown a great 
light on human conduct and motive. I believe it is 
going te be as important in altering our ideas of the growth 
and development of mind as evolution was in its day 
in altering earlier ideas of the nature of organic structure 
and change. It has undoubtedly proved of value in the 
treatment of a very limited number of nervous and 
mental disorders. But, it is unsafe to draw from our 
present knowledge of psychoanalysis, far-reaching general 
conclusions. Even Freud himself has not attempted 
that. The science will require and will receive much 
working over by the expert—who to be an expert must 
possess experience not only in general psychology, but 
in neuro-psychiatry. 

In conclusion, there is one thought that occurs to me 
in connection with Mr. Lockwood's entertaining story. 
He shows clearly that his heroine should not be looked 
upon as a criminal, but only as a case. May it 
that very many so-called criminals in real life are not 
so much criminals as cases? 


Alp bfeed an 0. 


(Ravpu Reep, M.D.) 


not be 


Cincinnati, O, 


To the Editor of Lesure’s Weekty: 

The argument that Zelda makes is based, according to 
the author, on the Freudian theory. She definitely 
maintains that if Lucile had not been prevented by her 
fiancé from writing and publishing stories dealing with 
criminal acts, she would not have committed the crime. 
In other words, according to Freud one must have a 
vicarious outlet for his criminal tendencies, otherwise 
he will live through them in re ality, and like the heroine, 
will commit criminal acts iis is not what Professor 
Freud meant to convey; he repeatedly 
every person must and can repress most of his primitive 
feelings, that the normal individual lives through only 
that small part of his primitive tendencies compatible 
with his environments, that he deflects most of them to 
higher aims, and that for some he finds a vicarious outlet 
through fancies created by himself and others. The last 
is accomplished in modern life through reading and the 
theater, wherein the individual can identify himself 
with some of the characters in the book or in the play 
and thus do things that are otherwise denied to him 

There is another class of people who, by virtue of a 
deficiency in brain matter are never able to assume the 
inhibitions imposed upon us by society, and they, there- 
fore, try to live through their primitive impulses—they 
are criminals, They make no effort to repress and cannot 
repress 

Last, but not least, there is a class of sensitive people, 
the so-called neurotics, who when confronted with a 
conflict involving the questions of right and wrong 
usually settle the problem by merging into a neurosis 
This is actually the mechanism of all neurotic disturbances 

In brief, our heroine is not a normal person otherwise 


asserts that 








as if he had come to a realization that 
he had been adroitly maneuvered into a 
position which would almost compel him 
to help. 

She turned back and looked at the de- 
tective. He was smiling. “If the 
lady wrote what she did as a story before 
she did it,” he said, “* 
this part too.” 

He nodded in the 
Hathaway. 

“Things like 
least I never seen one happen before. 
He’s the boss. He don’t know me be- 
cause I just work for the surety prune 
but you see I know him. He i » presi- 
dent of the company that does al Bald- 
rick’s business.” 

Somehow that 
Lucile’s after life 
the moments of 
driving 

that 


less ‘ of a 


young 


she must have wrote 


direction of Mr. 


this don’t happen—at 


moment stood out in 


more vividly even than 
greatest excitement as 
she was stolen car. 
Somehow coincidence, al 
though coincidence certainly 
than some of the things that had already 
happened to her, seemed more extraor- 
dinary greatly desired it. 
Certainly her after life with Durand, the 
fine children she brought into the world, 
the fine literature she created, all justified 
whatever degree of fate or providence or 
circumstance it was that helped her in 
that extremity. 


away the 
happy 


because she sO 


The End 


she could have 











entirely differen r ‘ 
criminal, she undoubt ed| v bel d 1e p i 
unadjustable type Phe au ~ t ive 
this, because he tells us that she 1 ard g 
along in school 

Concerning the value of such stories, one ca ay 
they certainly do no harm Phe average nort ad 
cannot be wrongly influenced by any Expe 
ments with hypnotism have long ago show hat only 









weak-minded person can be influen 
crime, Such a person can be influe 
in the waking state When a y 
crime because she has read about 
movies, it means that she 
done it in any cas Nort . 
dealing with crime, but if anything, it will act as a pu 
for their own criminal tendencic Ir sw s 
or plays dealing with adventure and I i 
some good 
Signed, A. A. Bratt, M.D 


New York ¢ ity 


To the Editor 
The story 
respects to the 
First of all, it 


f Lestin’s WeEkLy 
impresses me as doing 
Freudian theory of suppressed 
assumes that man is bortr tk 

















w nina 
tendencies rhis is not supported by «¢ er sociol 
anthropological or biologic: al sciences The literature 
criminology, too, denies this dictum rhe rigid law o 
the survival of the fittest Sao. ees teal a premiu 
upon those members of society who showed tendencies 
toward group harmony and weeded it those w 
strong anti-social tendencies. The notion that s 
organization and group solidarity must be hamme 
into human nature, that this type of behavior is art 

and foreign to the nature of man, does violence 

whole programme of evo I If group ha 
essential to human progress, and has been from 


beginning, why could not and did not evolution p 
man with these tendencies? 








Sut assuming that there is a crime complex wl 
expresses itself in vicarious forms, the sol i 
brought about by allowing g 
energy which demands a safety valve Phe case needs 
a programme of psychos h brings tl 
plex to the surface of clear consciousness when b 1 
harmless 

Then in Lucile’s case there is a degree n 
abdication which does violence to the whole theory 


suppressed complexes It is ¢ 
double 
condition which rules it out of the 
human life 
But withal it is a very readable 
attract wide attention 
ours very truly, 


(Ropoirs A. Acer 
Terre Haute, Ind 





of a personality But this is a pat 


and will undoubtedly 


and cause much comment 
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What Do You Think of Prohibition? 


QUOTES BIBLE AND LINCOLN 
Editor, Lesire’s WEEELY 
I am not in sympathy with the 18th 
is a breeder of other in-Awerican laws Any law passed 
without the voters’ consent of a majority of the States, I 
claim is not in keeping with a free government. Are we 
approaching the time to cast from us the great Lincoln's 
words: “Government for the people, of the people and 
by the people?” What would be thought of a 20th 
amendment prohibiting the use and operation of pleasure 
itomobiles on Sunday? To some it would be an in 
fringement on senna liberty and to others it would 
be the supreme act of God 
We will have “drink” with us, in one form or other 
as long as we are taught to believe in the Holy Bible. 
Will some one, other than a narrow-minded grape-juice 
explain some of the passages of the Scriptures, 
Jotham saying, “It is drink that rejoices God 
Paul prescribed the use of fermented drink 
words: “Drink no longer water, 
but use a httle ~~ for the stomach’s sake and thine 
often infirmities.” When Christ was at the wedding 
wine was served ae, the best was kept for the last. ; 
to wine press and vats, Joel iii, 18; Matt xxi, 33; and 
customs of the people, Acts ii, 13; Ex., xxii, 29. I know 


that the Bible says that t 


strong drink is raging, etc., 
being the 


admonition to be temperate. 
Drinking is on the 


increase with those who were not 
frequenters of drinking places 


ndment. It 








to wit 
und men 
to Timothy with these 


Those who hung around 
decrease It is 
yur representative citizens 
against the laws and 


saloons it is on the transferring the 
desire or habit to those who are « 
leaving tipplers with a grudge 
hose who can buy it 
I am in favor of light 
inder the pure food laws, sold 
elivered to private homes. This will do 
whisky drinkers who formerly were beer and wine users 
(rreatly reduce home distilling and brewing, with it 
lessening the possibility of innocently creating polsons. 
What is wrong with our present unpopular laws, 
te and nation that we are being 
toward Sodom and Gomorrah? 
cording to the bonding companies dishonesty of 
employees has increased 71 per cent. in 1921 over 1920 
I don’t have to drink, neither do you, How much 
er for all if the army of Prohibitionists, t 





wines and beer, manufactured 


in restaurants, clubs and 


away with the 








licenses and taxes of sta 
by dishonesty 





trying to 
“saving” those 


t 
prevent all of us from taking a drink or 
who are not worth it, would combine their efforts toward 


better living conditions, better schools, 








A FREEMAN. 


AN OHIO WOMAN’S VIEWS 
Editor, Lesure’s WeRKLY: 

I am opposed to Prohibition because I 
temperance, moderation in all things I do not think 
that drink, or moderate drinking is evil, and it was not 
so considered by the Son of 

Prohibition has proven a failure, else why is it necessary 
appropriate millions of dollars 
: believe many 








for the Government to 
yearly for its enforcement? 
i8th Amendment, not as an offense 
ment, but as a protest against the tyrannical, intolerant 
ttitude taken by the paid professional “dry” reformers 
Phe pr sional “drys” make Prohibition a business, 
pass the hat in churches, and then demand money, and 


violate the 


the Govern- 





against 





reate soft jobs for themse 





more money, ih order to 
build up a powerful pol 
expense on the already over-burdened tax payers. 

I have noticed a change in the social conditions in our 
and one not for the 
aged married f 


ijeal machine and saddle the 





and elsewhere, 
respectable, middle 


community, 
In our 

it was customary at our social gatherings 
and a bottle or A quart of whisky would 
remain in the house untouched for weeks, even months 
liquor to be 


own set, 





o serve lun 


two of beer 





ow it is nothing for several qu 





consumed at these same parties and you hear of the same 


ion existing at nearly all parties in private homes. 
ohibition has certainly made moderate beer drinkers 
irn to stronger stimulants I know many respectable, 
law-abiding business and professional men who pa 

ibit 





exorbitant prices for hard liquors since Prol io 
were satisfied with a case of beer in the home when 
was procurable. 

However, the worst effect of Prohibition in my esti 





the younge 





mation and to my personal knowle¢ 


girls and boys who attend dances and private parti 
hey have become almost unmanag ible here owing 
“~ pocket flask and it has been fc 

€ ance halls in « 
f 


id necessary to } 





rge of police women and « haperor 
drinking in 


cannot be censo 


if of course, th e is the greate 


danger because it 






I believe that no good « r 1¢ from the passage 
n unjust | h as ub Had the Govert 
ment after lic g the liquor traffic for year 
villions of dolla ars of revenue from this tra 


to confiscate, without compensation, billi 


worth of property, to say 





men thrown out of work? ! 
interests to me, but I am broad enough t 
the ow Ngee position and realize he 
must th the Go vernment acted in this 
easy care to see the return of the s 

believe eas Proh ibi tion is responsible for t 
crime, the hundreds of deaths through poisoning, 
unrest and immorality of the times and is a greater 
than the open saloon ever was 
1th 





menace to this country 
I believe as I stated before in moder 


tion, an 
r daily habits 


Mrs. J. L. B. 


applies to t 





he laws of the land as well 





NOTHER installment of letters 
£\% received by Lesuie’s WEEKLY from 
various parts of the country in response 
to its National Prohibition Questionnaire 
is published herewith. More will appear 
in succeeding issues, to the extent that 
space will permit. 

Tabulation thus far of the views ex- 
pressed in the communications received 
shows the ratio of expressions of opinion 
on the following four questions in Lesuir’s 
Questionnaire, as follows: 





“Are you in sym pathy with National 
Prohiintion?” 

Yes 33.109 

No 66.085 

DovustrvuL or INCONCLUSIVE. ..... S06 

‘So far as you can obse rre. 18 Prohibiti ) 
being successful y nfor n your ” 
munit a 

Yes 13.866 

No 80 SS2 

DovstFu. or INCONCLUSIVE . 5.252 


“In your neigh horhood, mong you 





pe rsonal acquaintance s, as drink ing 
creased or decreased?” 
INCREASED 53.035 
DecrREASED 29 073 
Dovuntrut or INCONCLUSIVE 17.892 


“Do you Prohibition en- 


laws or a modification of the 


favor stricter 
forcement 


} 
present laws? 





Srrictek EnrorceMeNt oo - £4. 5629 
MopiricaTion 70.746 
Dovunrrv. ox INCONCLUSIVE 4.772% 


Further tabulations will appear later 


in LESLIE'S 











CALLS IT A FARCE a 
Editor, Lesur’s Weekty: 


I am not in sympathy with National Prohibition for 
e reason that it has taken away the personal liberty 
of the American citizen and is proving to be a bigger 
especially in California, judging this 
bootlegging and the utter disrespe 
Prohibition has not been enforce: 
because it 


farce every day, 
by the wholesale 
of our Constitution. 
in this community is impossible to do so 
with the majority of the people against it Three times 
during the past eight years the liquor question has been 
put up to the people in California on a referendum vote 
and it has been snowed under every time and in Novem- 
question will come up again and will receive 


t 
} 
1 


ber the F 
larger majority than ever for the defeat of the W right 
bill. It is a case where the Legislature and the Governor 
ry continually to choke this “dry stuff” down our 
throats, but the majority of our people resent it by 





noticed among my personal 
that many are now indulging in strong liquors who did 
not imbibe before Prohibition went into effect because 
and that you cannot have it. There is 
no question in the world that bootleggers are making big 
along in California and that, [ am positive, 
and even increase in volume if the present 
law is allowed to stand. I know for a fact that n 
of the clubs in California have their liquor and | 
leggers call around regularly for orders. 1 know of some 
people who never drank before Prohibition went into 
effect but are now regular users of liquor. 

Reading the 
liquor on the 
California, used in connection with joy-riding in autos 


acquaintances 


of the novelty 





fortunes r 


will continue 








papers and from many reliable sources, 


carrying hip is a common occurrence in 








by the younger generation. I am sure by allowing 
people to drink light wines and beers under s t Gover 

ment regulation, that would do away s vile 
“hootcl and “jackass brandy,” which is driving so 


many people to a premature grave. 


im firmly convinced that the present situation 
threatens our 
law. One glance at United States Court 
when hundreds of foreigners are 


institutions by breeding 


} 
rousl 








time in this district 

and imprisoned for liquor violations, proves the 
fact that more anarchists, Bolsheviks and I. W. W.’s 
are produced than ever before, which will eventually 

id to revolution and destruction of our Grand Republi 

Personally, I am opposed to whisky and the saloon and 
I am sure by Government licensing of liquor, especially 
the use of light wines and beers, the great- unrest, dis- 
utter disrespect for law, and the general wave 
greatly eliminated 





content 
of crime will be 
Ratsty Center 


PROTECT THE HOME, HIS CREED 


Editor, Lesur’s Werk ty: 


My yardstick for every American problem is_ the 
American home. What helps it, I'm for; what hurts it, 
I’m against. Prohibition helps it. In my community 
Prohibition has not been successfully enforced because 
our Prohibition officials, under political pressure, have 
issued hundreds of thousands of withdrawal permits 
which allow law-breakers to remove whisky from dis 
tilleries. I think our Prohibition laws are pretty good, 
but could be better. What I want is to have politicians 
keep their hands off the enforcement machinery. Politic 
has been stronger in Prohibition affairs than the Govern 
ment itself; it has made the Government look like a 
weakling. I know that bootleggers have made vast 
fortunes in New York. One man went to Italy not 
long ago with almost a million dollars, made in less 
than a year. I don't know anybody who has started to 
drink just because we had Prohibition. I know lots oi 
people, however, who have transferred their drinking 
from restaurants to the innermost shrine of their homes, 
the family table. As for young people drinking, there is 
hardly a country club in the United States that hasn't 
its scandal of that sort. Carrying liquor on the hip is 
because the supplies of honest whisky in 
distilleries are almost exhausted and the whisky we are 
getting in New York now is mostly either very weak or 
very dangerous 

I don’t think drinking light wines and beers helps the 
American home. It was beer, not whisky, that used 
to sap up the workingman’s wages at the corner saloon; 
not whisky that used to be carried in the 
once famous tin into workingmen’s homes. 
You can get just as drunk on beer as on whisky. In the 
ni days at the “summer gardens” proprietors used to 
take a dollar from their customers and give them all 
t hey wanted for that sum. Everybody, for this 
ised to get roaring drunk. With the same dollar, 
you might have bought ten big slugs of whisky and got 
the same effect. 

Prohibition, just now, works for the poor. Great 
changes always come up from below. It'll reach the 

ipper orders” some day In the meantime let the so 
called better people of this country drink themselves to 
death, if they want to; let them give the same oppor 
tunities to their sons and daughters, if they desire. All 
of the “upper classes” that America loses by the whisky 
route these days, she can easily spare. I know well-to-do 
people and rich people who are measuring the decency 
of their associates by how these associates observe the 
Prohibition law. No man whose wealth or possession is 
based on law and order can decently preach “law and 
order nd then deliberately and with a smile break 
1 Amendment. The only difference between 
d Lenine and Trotsky is that these Russians had 
the nerve to throw all And now, whik 
itsky are realizing the preciousness of the 
law and are trying to restore law-power in Russia, this 
same American, with less sense than they, continues 
ion. He'll pay for this some way, in the 
in a broken family circle; in ruined 


decre asing 








it was wig 


[ “growlers 


he beer 






laws to the wind. 








his law viola 
heart of his home 
sons and daughters 
We are a nation of homes. When I hear a man 
ibout his personal liberty in regard to Prohibi 
tion, | ask him whether he has a wife and children. 
" sand to one, he says, “no.” “Get a home,’ 
tell him, “and then come and talk about Prohibition 
People outside of homes speak honestly, of course, when 
they decry Prohibition. But people who have no homes 
ure in the great, great minority in the United States. It 
was votes from American homes that turned America 
toward Prohibition. All the noise that the homeless 
folk of the big cities may make against Prohibition isn't 
one millionth as strong as the silent votes of the men 
and women in American homes who have grimly decided 
that their children shall not learn to use alcohol. 


Wim G. Saepnerp. 








New York City. 


WANTS STRICT ENFORCEMENT 
Editor, Lesuir’s Week wy: 

Phe fact that Prohibition became a part of the supreme 
law of the land by the votes of the people, the only lawful 
of making it such precludes trifling with it. 

A strict enforcement is due to it, and will prove whether 
it be good or evil. Evidence so far is in its favor. 4 

Business is built from the ground upward. The poorest 
laborer was first to feel the benefit. When the waste of 
yns ceased, his wife and children profited 
all the way on to big 





Ince 








his wages in sa 
by the compulsory economy, and 
business, waste has been cut out. Men who drank only 
forget to drink now, and those who never 
drank before are not more likely to begin now than they 
out-of-date clothes to wear. Beer and wines 
and lead to the use of stronger 
f these under Prohibition 
while firemen were 


occasionally 


are to buy 
are habit-forming in effect, 
drinks. To permit the sale of 
would be like adding fuel to a fire 
playing the hose on it. 
of teachers in the last year is not 
so much due to increase of the school census as to the 
ibility of mothers to provide shoes, clothes, and good 
lunches for the children to go to school. The children, 
better fed and cared for, are more vigorous, he. althy and 
intelligent, the homes are better and lives brighter. 

n its broadest sense, under a popular government, 
nothing can be worse than contempt of any law enacted 
by the people, leading to treason, anarchy and ~t 


D. J. S. 


rhe unusual shortage 


Alameda, Cal. 
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‘Spectra, ATTRACTION 


Copyright, 1922, by Fu Fun 












ILM FUN is a magazine of screen news. Over a hundred photographs 

and new ideas. Could you write a subtitle? See prize offer Page 21, 
There is a also a prize for the best letter on ‘‘Love Making in the Movies.”’ 
There are stories by girls who have been proposed to while watching the 
pictures. There is a baby picture contest; an interview with Fannie Hurst, 
author of ‘Star Dust.’’ Tony Sarg tells about his silhouettes; fictionized 
stories by George Mitchell, studio notes, “Flim Flam Infilmation,” 
over thirty illustrated jokes for which the screen stars posed. 
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THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious con- 
/ fection. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
enough. Come again and again for 
¢ more. Easy to make. I furnish 
. everything. Raw materials plene 
. tiful and cheap. 











Quick success possible anywhere --- cities, smal] 
towns, villages. Amazing market--crowded streets; 
surging throngs at fairs, carnivals parks, etc.: wholesale 
to grocers, bakeries, drugg , and soon. Possibilities 
unlimited! Need no experie Little capital starts you 
on road to phenomenal earnings 


Write— Get My Help— Begin Now! 


Others are making money--lots of it. Letters just receivec in, 
this year tellof w whe mer nl successes. i u can su tonne yee 4 Start 
tal you need I'll gladly help you. Furnish everything-- -complete 
tfit, material Is, secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. 
illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. 
pcessful met hods. Gives all information needed. 








Explains most 
Ita free. Wri 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
220 High Street Springfield, Ohio 
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New Weapons We 
Might Employ Against 
the Crime Wave 


Continued from page IBD) 


| 
} 
| 

Just such a case was presented to the 


Paris Police Laboratory not very 


} ago. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


long | 
The owner of the hatchet was taken | 


| into custody although there was no other | 


evidence against him and though he 
stoutly protested his innocence, declaring 
earnestly that he had merely chopped a 
ham in two. The hatchet was shipped 
to the laboratory where a micro-photo- | 
graph was made of it. 

Just as the edge of the keenest razor | 
appears to be jagged or toothed like | 





that of a saw when greatly magnified, so | 


| the edge of a hatchet really contains in- | 


jdentations which, though extremely 
| minute, are sufficiently large to catch and 
| hold tiny fibers. But the fibers of cotton 
| are different in shape from the wood fiber 
et which modern newspapers are com- 
posed. The fibers caught on the edge of 
| this particular hatchet were stained with 
a chemical fluid known as Selleger’s 
Reagent. At once the beautiful pink 
| color characteristic of cotton fibers when 
| thus stained appeared instead of the yel- 
|low color exhibited by the fibers of wood 
| pulp from which news print is made. 
This, of course, pointed to the innocence of 
| the accused man, and his claim was further 
 calmanested by the fact that chemical 
|analysis of the stains upon the hatchet 
showed absolutely no trace of human 
blood, while one small spot proved to 
contain 80 per cent. of sea salt. These 
data were the turning point of the pro- 
ceedings as a result of which the prisoner 
was freed. 

Cases of fraud are, naturally, far more 
common than those in which murder has 
been committed, and many of these pass 
through the laboratory. Some time ago, 
for example, an envelope containing 25,- 
000 francs was posted from a certain house 
in Paris, but when it reached the recipi- 
ent, in spite of the five seals it bore, it was 
found to contain nothing but sheets of 
brow n paper instead of bank notes. Since 
the wax of the seals had obviously not 
been tampered with, M. Bayle first dis- 





| solved them in a benzo-alcoholiec solution, | 


| whereupon the paper beneath them was 
|seen to be uninjured, showing that the 
thief had not removed them as is some- 
/times done; the next oe therefore, was 
to soak the envelope in water so as to 
ge n the flaps, in sire T - that they could 
be spre add open. 
| The envelope was then photographed 
|by transmitted light, whereupon one of 
| the flaps exhibited a small spot of greater 
| trans parency than the other edges, indi- 
jcating that when the thief had opened 
|the flaps, probably by the insertion of 
| a sharp instrument, he had, in spite of all 
| his care, made a slight tear at this point. 
Moreover, the part thus split off from 


one 


| A tiny particle of wax, too, was discovered 
|sticking to the torn part, thus proving 
that the envelope had been violated before 
lthe letter had been sealed. This was 
enough to direct suspicion toward a cer- 
tain employee of the firm which sent the 
letter—a suspicion which was later verified. 
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flap was found to be stuck to the | Mal 
opposite flap in a corresponding position. | 


| 
p 128-page bargain catalog, sent free. 
$1,000,000 and «2 years’ experience are back of car guarantees 5 
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Two coats in one. 
coat—other side fine dress coat. 
anteed waterproof. Latest style. 


$45.00 a Week Guaranteed 


for 3 average orders a day 


No experience necessary. No capital 
needed. All you do is to take theorders. 
We deliver by Parcel Post, and do all 
collecting. Your commission paid same 
day your orders are booked. Get started 
at once. Work full time or spare time. 
Easy to get orders on account of two 
coats for the price of one. Big season 
now on. Send immediately for sample 
1) coat to wear and to show customers. 


af Thomas Mfg. Co., R-398 Dayton, Ohio 
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The Ticuebdoess’ Strike —(Concluded from page 258) 


our price.” The take-it-or-leave-it prin- 
ciple. How long would any store em- 
ploying such methods last? 

Or how long would it survive the in- 
sufferable discourtesy which seems to be 
natural to ticket-merchandising? A bored 
and insolent indifference and an enraged 
resentment that anyone should have the 
temerity to force himself upon the 
ticket-man’s notice, seem to be the prin- 
cipal manifestation of theater manners. 
I havea theory that the reason for making 
box office openings so small and strong 
is to prevent enraged citizens from drag- 
ging the occupant out and dispersing him 
through the lobby. Detailed examples of 
box office behavior are unnecessary; 
doubtless, most readers can furnish their 
own. Long-suffering as the American 
public is, a permanent policy of offen- 
siveness is bound to react unfavorably in 
the long run upon any line of merchan- 
dising. And thus we find another section 
of the public alienated, through just re- 
Fairness prompts the state- 
that this year has pro- 
better; 


sentment. 
ment, however, 
duced a marked change for the 
I can even name theaters where courtesy 
is the rule. This is one of the good 
results of a bad season. Allowing that 
there is a 50 per cent. improvement, when 
9 per cent. more is added, the selling of 
tickets will be on a par, for service, with 
the selling of shirts, socks or cigars. 

Thus far I have confined my observa- 
tions to theater conditions in New York, 
as the Metropolis is the fountain-head of 
production. But there is also “the road” 
and here another element enters into the 
decadence of the institution, that of 
downright business dishonesty. Bad as 
conditions are in New York, they are 
worse outside. In fact, setting aside 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, and 
excepting a few established favorites, 
names to conjure with, such as Marlowe 
and Sothern, Ethel Barrymore, Otis 
Skinner, William Gillette, David War- 
field and Nance O'Neill, the road hardly 
exists any more. This is largely due to 
the almost prohibitive cost of travel, 
though in the profession it is the fashion 
to blame the movies for the condition. 
The responsibility, apart from that be- 
longing to railroad rates, lies, rather with 
the theater itself. 

Yet, in spite of repeated disillusion- 
ments and victimizations, the “road” 


public will still support a management in | 


which it has confidence. The Ziegfeld 
shows, for example, may not represent the 
highest flight of drama, but they draw full 
houses even in the supposedly deadest | 


towns of the road, because Ziegfeld keeps | 


faith with his out-of-town public. When 
he advertises the original New York 
production, people know that it is that, or 
as near it as human effort can bring about. 
He deals in honest goods, and so succeeds 
where the crooks fail. 

Fundamentally the trouble inheres 
in the character of the men now dominant 
in our theaters. It is they who are 
ruining the market. Taken as a whole 
they are without consideration for the 
public’s rights and interests or they 
would not connive with speculators in 
the perfected system of profiteering. 
Their sense of decency and good taste 
is atrophied; witness various of the sea- 
son’s productions; and they are without 
the desire to produce anything artistic- 
ally worth-while or the intelligence to 
judge what the public does or does not 
want; hence the long list of expensive 
failures. From this sweeping _ indict- 
ment I must except managers like Belas- 
co, Tyler, Dillingham, Ames, The Froh- 
man Co., Golden, Hopkins, The Theater 
Guild, and a few others in an honorable 
minority. But it is a question whether 
they do not represent a passing type, 
in process of being superseded by a group 
which, while supposed to provide enter- 
tainment for a wide range of the public, 
is wholly out of touch with that public. 

Is anything further necessary to indi- 
cate why the theater is in its present 
state? So long as it was a question of 
merely artistic decadence the managers 
were not interested. But it has now 
reached the point where their pockets 
are affected. And it is going to be neces- 
sary to wound them still deeper in this 
vulnerable spot if any permanent im- 
provement is to result. The public 
can do it; is, indeed, in process of doing 
it. What the theatrical business of to- 
day needs above all else is a determined 
and relentless buyers’ strike persisted in 
until the theater returns to a basis of 
sound business as other lines have been 
forced to do of producing good plays for 
a price commensurate with their quality; 
in simple r words, of giving John Smith his 
money's worth. 


With the White House Camera Man 


Concluded from page 261) 


the people like to see what these men look 
like going in and out of the President's 
office. They read all sorts of meanings 
in a perfectly banal snapshot. 

You must figure out who the man is, 
and then make him look like it. 

There are some pretty homely men 
among them, and they are sensitive. 
The little man doesn’t want is legs in 
his picture, the tall man wants every 
inch of him to show. I made a picture 
once of Senator Knox when he was 
Attorney General, and he piled a lot of 
books to stand on behind his desk. We 
have to study their weak points, pick 
them to pieces, adjust them pictorially 
in their relation to public life. 


The foreigners are the most cheerful] 
spots in the life of the White House 
camera man, and the visitors to Wash- 
ington that want to shake our genial 
President by the hand. The South 
American statesmen, the diplomats, the 
attachés, are all scrupulously careful to 
give us their best posings. They asso- 
ciate the American public with a smile- 
that-won’t-come-off, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the — grandees, who re- 
tain the detached, far away expression 
of the lion. As to the happy, 





over- 


heated, overwhelmed visitors from the 
Middle West, we just herd them together 
in groups outside on the lawn and try 


Fh 


“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew I had the right stuff in me—that 
I was bound to make good. Now we can 
move over to that house on Oakland Avenue 
and you can have a maid and take things 
easy. I tell you, Nell, taking that course 
with the I. C. S. was the best thing I 
ever did.” 

Spare-time study with the I. C. 
ning promotions for thousands of men and 
bringing happiness to thousands of homes 
all over the world. In offices, shops, stores, 
mines, mills and on railroads, ie Ge S. 
trained men are stepping up to big jobs 
over the heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. 
The boss can’t take chances. When he se- 
lects the one to hold it he is going to choose 
a trained man with sound, practical know]l- 
edge of the work. Get busy right now and 
put yourself in line for that promotion. You 
can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the I. C. S., just as nearly two 
million men and women have done in the 
last 30 years, just as more than 130,000 
men are doing today. 

The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way! 

—---—--— TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4189-C, Scranton, Pa. 


S. is win- 
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JCertified Public Accountant 
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Mechanical Engineering 
‘ivil Engineering 

SU RVEYING 
ARCHITECTURE 
_jElectrical Engineering 
JCHEMISTRY 
JAutomobiles 

Airplane Engines 
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Stenography 
Good English 


Name 


Address 








our hand at picnic composition. 


Occupation 
Persona resi ding in ie anada should send thia coupon to the 


| Internation Corr ndence Schoola Canadian, Limited, 


"Mont real, Canada 








Cuticura Soap 
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Soap. Ointment, Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
ress: Cuticura Laboratories. »Dept. 7, Malden,Mass. 
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“Tomorrow” You 


Will Get Less 
Than 8% 


A plain talk about an 
investment opportunity 
which is vanishing 


The interest rate on Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds, now 8°‘,, will be re- 
duced in the not distant future. The 
widespread decline in interest rates and 
the increasing ability of borrowers to 
obtain money cheaply, indicate clearly 
that before long your opportunity to 
obtain a gilt-edged investment bearing 
8°¢ will have vanished. 

Now is the 


h USLNESS prude rice 


fame lo CIrCTCUSE 
and fore- 
sight, to start creating a re- 
vhich will fortify you 
against future events, and to 
seize an opportunity for prof- 
investment which is 


SCTUC 


tlable 
not likely to return. 


Miller Bonds 


a Sound Investment 


Readers of Leslie's Weekly need no introduc- 
tion to Miller First Mortgage Bonds. These 
securities have long been advertised in this 
publication and hundreds of Leslie's Weekly 
readers, scattered all over the country, are well 
satisfied gpyners of Miller Bonds. 


How To Be Sure of 
Getting 8% 
In order to spread as widely as possible the 
advantages of the 8°; rate, we strongly advise 
you to do one of the following things 

1. Invest at once, before the opportunity 
to get 8°, vanishes. 

2. If you have no funds available, ask us 
to reserve a bond, stating when you 
will be able to pay. We will reserve 
bonds yielding 8°, for anyone who is 
able to remit prior to July 1, 1922. 

3. Start a partial payment account, with 
first payment of $10 on each $100 of 
bonds ordered, following with mini- 
mum payments of $10 weekly or $10 
monthly. Each payment will receive 
interest at 7 When payments are 
completed we will send you a bond 
bearing 8°;. 

Remember that Miller Bonds are safe-guarded 
by a First Mortgage on an income-earning 
building, by a First Claim on earnings of the 
buildings, by Monthly Payments by _ bor- 
rower to meet principal and interest and by 
numerous other protective features. Pro- 
crastination means possible disappointment for 
you. Mail the coupon to-day. 


G.L.MICLCER & G. 


103 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA, 
“‘First—The Investor's Welfare’ 


| and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesue’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuie’s WerKkty, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 
Address 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE A WORLD NEED 


HE League of Nations idea, which 
was crushed to earth in the last 
| Presidential election by a majority 
lof more than 6,000,000 votes, appears 
|lately to have partly risen again. The 
| Disarmament Conference at Washington 
|was practically a miniature league in 
| operation and its results were so worthful 
that many people have been inquiring, 
“Why not try this sort of thing on a 
larger scale?” The proposed Interna- 
tional Economic Conference at Genoa, to 
which the United States has been in- 
| vited, would be a broader affair, but on 
fundamentally similar lines. Should the 
United States decide to participate, it 
would enter a somewhat larger partial 
league of nations. Whether this country 
after going that far would ever go farther 
and join the world league would, no doubt, 
largely depend on what beneficial effects 
would flow from the Genoa gathering. 
| Certainly, sentiment in this country in 
favor of our taking an active part in 
reconstructing Europe has of late been 
| growing and has manifested itself strongly 
}in numerous quarters. The feeling in 
'that direction is not merely idealistic 
jand sentimental. Economic considera- 
tions have been adduced as powerful 
reasons why the United States should 
| share the responsibility, the burden, and 
| the expense of bringing the Continent to 
|a settled condition, reviving its industry 
land commerce and aiding it to regain 
| prosperity. 
Waiving all the political and partisan 
| aspects of the matter, there is much truth 
in the contention of certain economists 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY |.14 financiers that the holding aloof of 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
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the United States from the nations of 
Europe since the Versailles Treaty was 
signed has caused the American people a 
loss of hundreds of millions of dollars of 
profitable trade. Our prompt entrance 
into the League would undoubtedly have 
acted as a moderating and _ stabilizing 
influence on the destinies of Europe. The 
animosities, the jealousies, suspicions, 
and unconcealed greeds which have kept 
up a disastrous commotion would have 
been considerably repressed and lessened. 
The machinery of rehabilitation there 
has been running wild because of the lack 
of a balance wheel, which could have been 
supplied by the United States. This 
|country enabled the Allies to win the 
| battles of war, but it left them to grapple 
|alone with the hard problems of peace. 
Does anybody doubt that our co-opera- 
tion would have been as helpful in the 


one case as in the other? By this time, 
had we been less fearful of entangling 
alliances, peace and thrift: might have 
come back to the war-stricken countries. 
More than that, readjustment and depres- 
sion might not have cast so dark a shadow 
on our own land. 

This statement, of course, is open to 
dispute, but we can well let bygones be 
bygones, if we shall only assume a correct 
attitude for the future. From this time 
on, if we consult our own material well- 
being, we shall take a hand in every sane 
movement designed to improve economic 
and trade conditions in any section of the 
globe, and especially in Europe, where in 
the past we have found our most de- 
sirable markets. Participation in the 
Genoa Conference need not commit us to 
any particular step, but it would en- 
courage the Europeans to have us display 
an interest in their welfare. They would 
regard us with friendlier feelings, even 
if we could not go into such special 
schemes as they might propose. And 
surely they could be counselled by our 
delegates to their benefit. To all sides 
American membership in the conference 
should prove vastly enlightening and 
stimulating. 

There have been intimations that the 
conference may not be held, but. the 
necessity for it is so pressing that it would 
be criminal folly to refrain from holding 
it. No European nation can afford to 
remain out of it. Postponed for a while 
it may be, but not abandoned. And the 
sooner it meets and the more energetically 
it functions the better materially for the 
whole world. 

The securities market, erratic and dis- 
appointing as it has been in this new year, 
reflects the uncertain prospects of busi- 
Business is gradually picking up 
almost everywhere, but it would quick- 
step were there not many vexing problems 
still to be solved. One of the most im- 
portant and troublesome of these is the 
increasing of our export trade. The 
Genoa Conference, rightly conducted, 
would bring the solution of that difficulty 
much nearer, if it did not indeed solve 
it completely. 


ness. 


Answers to Inquiries 


L., Piano, Iu I should call Van Camp's Packing 
Company 8s, Edward Hines Associated Lumber Inter 
ests 8s, and Standard Tank Car Company's 8s fair busi 
ness men’s purchases, with Standard Tank Car Co. 8s per 
haps a little ahead of the others. 

E., Seattie, Wasn.: Among the best stocks to buy 
on the instalment plan are the dividend payers. You 
might consider American Woolen, Allis Chalmers, Union 
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Figure It Out 


Yourself 

hg $100 placed in INVESTORS 

BONDS pays $7 a year safely. 
Every $100 in a savings account at 3‘; 
pays only $3 a year. 
ls your money earning only 3 or 4%? 
If so, what would it earn if placed in 
INVESTORS BONDS? Figure it out 


vourself, 
WITH SAFETY 


INVESTORS BONDS 
first mortgage on the best class of in 
come producing property. They are 
issued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000 and can be bought on partial 
payments ste arting as lowas $10. They 
pay 7% with safety; no investor has ever 


are secured by 


lost any money during the seventeen 
years’ experience of this organization. 
Make your money earn 7°. 
Write today for booklet No. 1-149 


C@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Utility Companies 
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HEATTENTIONofinvestors || 


is directed to the securities of 
Standard Gas and Electric Co. | 
d 


an 
Northern States Power Co. | 
The Bonds, Notes and Stocks of || 
these large companies are widely | 
held and enjoy a record of marked 
stability and satisfactory returns 
Their forthcoming annual re- | | 
ports will be found exceptionally | 
interesting. Copies will be mailed 
on request. 
Ask for L 


HM. Byllesby&Co |. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK | | 
208 S. La Salle St. 111Broadway | 
Boston -— Providence - New Haven 
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|} now in its third print- 
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| 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, New York Central, 
Motors, or Atchison Railroad. 

, Cicero, Iuu.: Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. pays 
no dividend on common, but pays 8 per cent. on pre- 
ferre The company is strong and growing and has a 
future. Oklahoma Producing & Refining Co. has become 
a very weak organization. It is paying no dividends and 
I do not advise purchase of the stock. Better bargains 
would be Cosden & Co. paying 2.50, and Middle States 

| Oil paying $1.20. 

S., Rocnester, N. Y.: United States Cast Iron Pipe 
common is not paying a dividend and is therefore only a 
speculation. The preferred is paying 5 per cent., which 
is only a fair return on market price. U.S. Retail Stores, 

| Paying #6 a year, makes a very good return on current 
|} quotations. Philadelphia company pays 83, which is 
more than 10 per cent. on present market value. Ameri 
| can International is not a dividend payer and I would 
hardly care to buy it for its speculative possibilities 
| These are too remote at present. Whether Hupp Motors 
| will be able to maintain its dividend depends on the fu 
| ture course of business. At present the outlook is very 
fair. You have such a good profit in Allied Chemical 
| that conservative financiers would advise you to take it. | 
A., Portianp, Ore.: No doubt French 7!9s and 8s 
| are safe and they would look safer if the Frene h Govern- 
ment pursued a saner financial course. Bonds of Den- 
mark, Switzerland, or Belgium are better regarded. If 
| everything goes all right in France its bonds should sell 
high her. 

, Jasper, Inp.: New York Rapid Transit Co. has 
paid’ not less than 16 per cent. on par (8100) for the past 
eight years. That is a good indication of the future. 5 
| O. of indiana, quoted at about $86, is paying 16 per cent 
| on par ($25), or $4.4 year. I can’t possibly foresee what 
these stocks will sell at in January, 1923. Neither do I 
know anything about the future of Studebaker stock 


prices. The stock is selling high enough on present 
dividend. ; 
B., Cutcaco, Iuu.: Union Carbide Corp. is a strong 


concern with a large surplus. The company has been 

paying dividends on both classes of stocks, and if there 

should be a general business revival the corporation shguld 
continue to make returns. 

, St. Louts, Mo.: Hercules Powder Co. pfd. is a 
good business man’s investment and safer than the com- 
mon, which gets higher dividends. Hercules pfd. is not 
listed, but I believe there is a pretty fair market for it. 

R., Port Jervis, N. Y The Commonwealth Hotel 
Corporation is still an uncertain venture which has been 
hanging fire for over five years. The promoters have 
been trying to get the public to furnish enough money to 

| construct the building. The stock is simply a specu- 

| lation. 

F., Crxctnnati, Onto: The new 644 per cent. bonds 

| of the Southern Railwé ay Company are reasonably 

| and are generally well regarded. It would be prudent for 

a woman to buy some of them. 
| M., Pirrssurcn, Pa.: United Fruit Co. common is 
| Paying 8 per cent., a good } yield on present price. How 

| ever, you can get stocks that are just as safe and making 

| a somewhat better yield. Among these are Union Pacific 

| common paying 10 per cent., Beth. Steel 8 per cent. pfd., 

|and American Car & Foundry common, paying 12 per 

} cent. 

S., Great Fatts, Mont.: The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
had a deficit in the year ending January, 1920, after pay- 
ment of dividends. The sugar industry is still in a state 
of depression. This company has had a tax suit brought 
against it by the Government. I don’t consider the 
common stock of any of the sugar companies attractive 

{at present. The best sugar stock to buy is American 

| Sugar & Refining pfd., and once in a while we hear that 

| even its dividend is to be passed or reduced. 

| K., Brappock, Pa.: Wright Aeronautical stock de 

| clined because the Government put in a claim for millions 

| of dollars, alleged overpayment for work done during the 
war. The Wright officials claim that this is an erroneous 
| bill and that the Government really owes the company a | 
| large sum. With this trouble out of the way, Wright 

| stock should recover some of its loss. Delaware, Lacka- | 

} wanna & Western, now on a8! per cent. dividend basis, | 

| including extras, is a good business man’s purchase. | 

New York, February 18, 1822. 


Ss. 
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Free Booklets for Investors 


A worth-while booklet, “Investment Digest,” has been 
| issued by Dunham & Co., investment securities, 43 Ex- 
| change Place, New York. It contains articles of intere st 
| on the present outlook for securities, with discussions in | 

particular of the oil and foreign situations. Investors 
should find such a publication very helpful. It may be 
had by sending to Dunham & Co. for copy 157-D.D. 
| Talk of mergers of steel corporations continues in 
financial circles and the idea will not down. The sub- 
| ject is intensely interesting to holders of steel stocks. 
| The current Market Bulletin prepared by Charles H. 
Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York, discusses these 
merger possibilities in relation to probable market action. 
The investor who desires to be well informed should see 
the bulletin. It may be secured by asking Clarkson & 
Co. for bulletin L W-89. 

The opportunities offered by the use of puts and calls 
in stock market transactions are clearly set forth in book- 
let L, issued by William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New 
York, and he'will send a copy of it to any applicant. 

“Investment Survey” is a ¥ aluable financial publica- 

tion issued by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 
Exchange Place, New York. Any investor and trader 
may obtain a copy by writing to Scott & Stump for No. 
76. The firm will also supply its booklet S-6 on the 
twenty-payment income building plan. 

Many small investors have taken advantage of the 
Liberty Plan of Partial Payments instituted by the Rus- | 
sell Securities Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York. 
Under this plan one can buy any active stock or bond 
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How Much 
Should Your 


Dollar Earn? 


HOSE dollars you have 
worked hard for and laid 
by—how much should they 


earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger W. 
Babson discovered that a defi- 
nite law governs securities and 
their earning power—a law that 
enables you to know in advance 
whether the price of your se- 
curities will be higher or lower 

—whether the companies back 
of them will be stronger or 
weaker—whether they will earn 
more or less. 


“ Babsons 


REPORTS 


The whole thing has been worked out 
into what has come to be known as 
the Babson Method—a plan being 
followed by over 8,000 of the keenest 
executives today—a plan that enables 
them to enjoy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, worry 
or loss of time involved in ordinary 
investment and speculation. 


If you have less than $5,000 there is 
some question about your being able 
to apply the Babson Method profit- 
ably. If you have $5,000 or more, 
however, it will practically eliminate 
the chance of loss and doubtless in- 
crease your investment income 50°; 


‘Write for Booklet—Now 


You will find the 
whole story — 
principles and 
all—in the book- 
let, ‘‘Getting the 
Most From Your 
Money.’ 


Tear out the 
MEMO — now — 
and handit to your 
secretary when you 
dictate the morn- 
ing’s mail, No ob- 
ligation. 


Merely Ask for Booklet C23 - 





Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 


Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82 
Mass., as follows: Please send me Booklet C23, 
“Getting the Most From Y our Money,” and recent 
report, gratis. 








selling at over 85, and may have twelve to twenty-four | | 
months to make payment for his purchase. Write to the 
Corporation for its explanatory booklet D-88 
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Radio 
Corporation 


The specific reasons behind 


the tendency of that stock 


to move forward outlined 


in our current market j 


{ analysis. 


Bulletin |}} 
Sent gratis j 


Write for 
LW-90. 
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SEX KNOWLEDGE 


MEN~BOYS 


Including a Program of Sex 
Education for the Boy that 
Every Parent Should Know 
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Is It Chiro-Quack-tic? 


ments and got relief. A little later he 
asked me to help him name his new 
method, telling me to find the Greek 
equivalent for ‘done by the hand.’ I 
suggested two or three names, and he, by 
my recommendation, chose chiropractic, 
a word that got into the dictionaries.” 

In seeking to prove that chiropractic 
not only stole its original idea from os- 
teopathy, but has continued its alleged 
thievery ever since, the American Osteo- 
pathic Association issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Chiropractic _Kleptomania,’’ 
which says: 

“Imitation and counterfeiting remain 
to-day, as in the past, the only rule of 
‘chiropractic action.” ‘Chiros’ have grown 
so accustomed to imitate everything os- 
teopathy does—to the extent that they 
are able to comprehend it—that they sel- 


| dom fail to echo the season’s activities of 


the osteopathic profession. 

“The osteopaths formed an Academy 
of Osteopathic Clinic Research. Within 
a few weeks there was heralded an alleged 
‘Chiropractic’ Academy of Clinic Re- 
search 


A Night in Town 


Yu got to cut it out 
Yu can’t act that-a- 


ain’t no baby-rack! 
and come with me. 
way.’ 

‘Si, Senor,” he says in a quiet voice, 
and come along plumb peaceful like. 
He wasn’t a bit of trouble. 

“We'd walked about a quarter when I 
rolled a cigarette. I was thinkin’ how 
soft this job was longside of punchin’ 
cows; when I struck a light. Then it 
| happened—I was gettin’ up on all fours 
and had Old Cedar out when it happened 
again. A mule must have kicked me. 
| About the time my head would clear a 
little, 'd get it again. Finally the whole 


| remuda run over me and I went to sleep. 


_— I woke up the Mexican was 


I struck a few matches and 


gone, 
found Old Cedar layin’ in the dirt. Then 
I started figurin’ it out. There wasn’t 


Must have 


no horse tracks in the dust. 


been that hombre’s hob-nailed shoes. 
His tracks was everywhere. I struck 
more matches and cut his sign. He'd 


gone back toward the park. I was most 
there when I met Bob. 

‘What's the trouble?’ he says. 

‘I'm lookin’ for a big Mexican with 
hob-nailed shoes.’ 

‘Well,’ says Bob, 


‘He ought to be easy to find 


lookin’ me over. 
if you put 


up any kind of a fight a-tall.’ 

“T didn’t look like much. 
Cedar in my hand 
prod. 


I had Old 


and shore was on the 


‘service in the army and navy. 
jiteopaths asked no favors whatever and 


Continued from page 263) 


“The osteopathic profession at the out- 
break of the war went to the War De- 
partment with a tender of 1,500 osteo- 
pathic physicians who volunteered for 
The os- 
offered to stand the educational 
tests as medical volunteers. ‘Twenty-five 
osteopaths, as a try out, actually did 
stand the army medical examination suc- 
cessfully—passed with flying 
after which the surgeon-general refused 
to let any more osteopaths take the exam- 
ination and withheld commissions from 
those who had won them. 

“Immediately the ‘chiros’ also began 
to clamor and besiege the War Depart- 
ment en masse for commissions as army 
doctors, but without willingness or abil- 
ity to stand the usual educational tests. 

“On being denied their rights to take 
the examination like the other scientific 
ally trained physicians, and on finding 
those of their number who had passed the 
examinations arbitrarily refused the off- 
cers’ commissions, which they had earned, 


same 


cok Ts 


(Continued on page 285 


Concluded from page 259 


‘Why didn’t yu handcuff the bird?’ 
Says Bob. 

‘Lucky I didn’t. He might have 
killed me if we'd been necked together.’ 

“The big Mex had gone straight back 
to the ball park. The glassware was 
most gone when we found him, but he was 
throwin’ rocks again. I itched to bore 
him through, but Bob Says, ‘No! Yu 
can’t kill a man for throwin’ rocks.’ 
‘How come?’ says I. ‘Look what he done 
to me.’ 

“The big Mex acted plumb gentle when 
we gathered liim again. ‘Si, Senor,’ he 
says in that quiet voice, as we led him 
down the road. 

“About half way in we caught a ride. 
The hombre sat between us and every- 
thing went fine until Bob struck a match. 
Then it happens again—with Bob on the 
recelvin’ end, 

‘Do somethin’!’ he sputters. 
“Yu can’t kill a man for 
rocks,” says I. 

“Bob’s breath was gettin’ short. I 
wasn’t in shape for no more fightin’. So I 
lets the Mexican feel the butt of Old 
Cedar right where his hair was the 
thinnest. ... 

“When we got to town I quilt,” 

Shorty rolled another cigarette. 

“That divin’ act shore was fine.” 

“What about the Mexican?” says Slim 
presently. 

“Oh, him?” says Shorty. 
asleep, | reckon.” 


throwin’ 


“He's still 
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Invents New Easy Way to 


LEARN TO DANCE 


Better Than a Personal Teacher 
Arthur Murray, Ameri 
teacher of social dancing, has invented a 
remarkable new easy method which en- 
ables anyone to learn the newest steps at 
home in only a few hours—at very little cost. 
In a series of tests, Arthur Murray 
sively that by his method, learning to dance is easier and 
quicker than from a personal teacher 
60,000 learned dancing by mail 
FREE DANCING LESSONS 
The simplicity of Arthur Murray's 
method is amazing——it is revolutioniz- 
ing the teaching of dancing! No music 
or partner is nceded. Anyone who can 
walk can become an accomplished 
dancer in a very short time To prove 
how easily and quickly you can learn 
a Fox Trot lesson, the Secret of Lead- 
ing, and How to Gain Confidence sent 
(in plain cover) free of charge No 
obligation For mailing, send 10c¢ 
Don't envy others surprise 
friends send for your free lesson today! 
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Married Couple 


Il who contemplate marria ge 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Sci f a New Life” 
The Science of a New Life 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
408 pages-illustrated 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
the 8. A. Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often revealed 
too late We can give only a few of 
the chapter subjects here as this book 
is not meant for children 
Marriage and Its Advantages. 
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YANKEE 
Booster 
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HaveNou Seen 
THE VWANKEE”¢ 


SEE PAGE 280+ WRITE FOR CATALOG 








WRITE for illustrated guide book 

ATENTS. and ‘RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Vrighest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 1922; all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul- 
try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 











facts Low price on breeding stock and hatch 
ing eggs. 30 yearsin business. This book only | 
roc. B.H.Greider Box 133, Rheems, Pa, | 





is It Chiro-Oussh-tic?| 


| 
(Continued from page 284) 
the osteopaths introduced bills in both 
House and Senate to compel the surgeon- 
general to admit doctors of osteopathy to 
such examinations without discrimination 
or prejudice as to school of therapy. 

“Straightway the ‘chiros’ also made an 
onslaught on Congress, and tried to get a 
bill passed to compel the Army Medical 
Bureau to accept ‘chiros’ as army doctors, 
but without requiring them to take 
examinations. 

“For twenty years the osteopathic pro- 


many of the most prominent actors, opera 
singers and musicians because of the re- 
markable benefits they have derived. 

“More than twenty years ago a number 
of nationally prominent men—governors, 
jurists, authors—went on record in sup- 
port of osteopathy for what it had done 
for themselves or their families. These 
quotations were printed so often in the 

early days of osteopathy that the pro- | 
ie ‘sion knows them by heart. 





has proven conclu- | 


your | 


antyue yovenay SGrooe. oF pancms 








been reprinted over and over by ‘chiro- 
practors,’ as pretended boosts for their 
alleged system, the name of ‘chiropractic’ 
being substituted for osteopathy, where- 
ever occurring in these interviews. 
“Osteopaths from an early day of their 
fame as healers have put forth high grade, 
popular booklets explanatory of the osteo- 
pathic theory and practice. 
“Notwithstanding that this is all copy- 


righted material, the ‘chiros’ have pur- | 


loined it in large measure and to-day are 
still revamping the same terms, defini- 
tions, statements of principles, explana- 
tions, arguments and anatomical illustra- 
tions of the spinal column and of bony 
lesions for the purpose of proving that 


‘chiropractic’ is a world beater, and that | 


it is ‘the great and only original system of 
adjustive mechanical healing.’ To get 
by with this fraud they sedulously adver- 
tise in ne wspapers that osteopathy is 
‘only massage and * is not like chiroprac- 
tic in any respect.” They purport to ex- 
plain in detail just what ‘osteopathy is 

which is intentionallyfalse and misleading. 

“Think of the villainy, the pusillani- 
mity, the fraud against public intelligence 
of pretending to explain what osteopathy 
is and of misrepresenting its principles and 
practices in order to hide the root and 
trunk, the ,trunk from which ‘chiroprac- 
tic’ stems. 

“Kirksville, the birthplace of osteopa- 
thy, was from pioneer days referred to by 
osteopaths as their ‘Fountain Head.’ 

Palmer liked this title too—took it for 
his Davenport plant and to-day his 
monthly organ is called Fountain Head 
News. 

“Dr. Still’s school shibboleth was ‘Find 
it, fix it, and leave it alone!’ That phrase 
summarizes better than any other the 
founder’s conception of his own art of 
healing. 





fession has been strongly espoused by | 





| 


“This entire body of testimonials has | 





“Enough has been said, we think, to 
prove that ‘chiropractic’ is a pure steal 
from osteopathy, and as such has not 
enough brain and vitality to exist without 
continuing to steal all the ideas, reputa- 
tion and phrases it needs to bolster up its 
counterfeited glory.” 

The great difference between osteopa- 








Walter Camp’s 


New Way 


to Keep Fit 


Yale’s celebrated football coact 


Walter Camp, 


1as been teaching men and women everywhere 
how to keep fit—‘'on edge’’—full of bounding 
health and youthful vitality—and how to enjoy 
doing it. Walter Camp says that a civilized 
indoor man is a “captive animal,”’ just .as much 
as a tiger in a cage But the tiger instinctively 
knows how to take the kind of exercise he needs 
to keep fit—he stretches, turns and twists his 
“trunk muscles’’—the very same muscles that 
tend to become weak and flabby in indoor mer 
and women. With Mr. Camp's permission tl 
“Daily Dozen” exercises have now been set t 
spirited music on phonograph records They 
supply exactly the right movements to put these 
vitally important “‘trunk muscles” into the pink 
of condition, and keep them there These twelve 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a voice 
on the record calling out the commands, are 
all you need to keep your whole body in splen- 
did condition—and they take only 10 minutes 
a day. You will also receive a set of handsome 
charts, with actual photographs showing ex- 
actly the move to make at each command It is 
simple as A-B-C 

RECORD FREE 

See for yourself what Walter Camp's “Daily 

Dozen” combined with the Health Builder Sys- 


tem will do for you—without a dollar of expense 


We will send you, entirely free, a sample phono- 
graph record carrying two of the special move- 
ments, with a voice giving the directions and 
commands, and specially selected music to exer- 
cise to lso a free chart showing positions, with 
complete directions. Get this free record, put 
it on a phonograph, and try it There is n 
obligation—the record is yours to keep. Just 
enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stempe with 
the coupon to cover postage, pa g Send 
coupon—to-day —now—to He alth Be iilders, Dept 
372, Oyster Bay, New York 


FREE SAMPLE REC0RS AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, 
Dept. 372, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 





sample “Health Builder 

record giving two of 
Walter Camp's famous 
“Daily Dozen” exercises 


also a free chart contain- 
ing actual photographs 
and simple directions for doing the exercises. I enclose a 
quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) for postage, packing, et« 

This does not obligate me in any way whatever and the 
sample record and chart are mine to kee p. 


Name 


Please Write Plainly 


Address 


Be, 











RAFFIC | 


EARN UPTO$250. 00 PERMONTH 


ses paid ir ating 





expen 


TEED or 
DAY for F 
STANDARD BUSINESS 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Buffalo N. Y 





ae 


voklet 
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object to paying present 


ful success. 


mission check for $12. 


PROTECTION 
‘ _ a as 2 z 


FOR 


AUTO. .25 CAL. 
Cartridges 
Retail Value $22.50 
A pesutiful lit uttie 


2 $88 
— ge.,' 


eted ba a wens red 
safety y lever. Small scered grips and) 161 


FOR 
AUTO. O. .32 CAL. 
ry 
Biuestect a Mili. $1 <4 
Wot ‘times, oa aioe aw hte Beau- 
tiful finish and fine paigtt. walnut 


grips. Safety lever fully (protects 
against accidents, a 


162 
When You Need A Gun, You Need it | it Bad 


Don’t put it off. Protect person, 
HER: Orde x * Order NOW while these bareain j ices ae 
Write name address plainly and order by number. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail and you 
plus postage, 


SSendnieke 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











Sure Rupture 


Comfort 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery thai 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
= trial. No ooringoaaey 







Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken —_— ~~ > as ave would 
a broken limb, salves. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove +4 y dem by 
tents, Catalog and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 404C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Railway Mail Clerks 


Get 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
Steady work 
No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations 
Common Education Sufficient. 
Send Coupon today—SURE 


mai 

















We Guarantee to Pay $12 a Day 


Taking Orders for 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoats 
One side dress coat, other side storm coat. 
and strapped. Brand new. 
control the entire output. 


Tailored seams, sewed 

First season. Not sold in stores. We 
Take orders from men and women who 
high prices. 


Positively Guaranteed Waterproof 


or money back. Our men and women representatives having wonder- 
Right now is the big season. 
needed. You take two average orders a day and we will mail you com- 
We are paying thousands of dollars to our agents taking 
orders for this new Reversible Coat. 
raincoats for men, women and children. 
shows all new and distinct patterns. 
be first in your territory to introduce this new big seller. 


PARKER MFG. CO., 755 Storm St., Dayton, Ohio 


No experience or capital 


We have all of the latest and best styles of 
Our new, big swatch book, 48 pages, 
Write today for agency and sample coat and 


‘Let Us Send You 


This lovely Seine ee pee 
consisting of a beauti 
bungalow apron, sayin i 
flounce coat and attractive ¢ 
dust cap to match, all for only 
| poe ed Cc. O. D. on arrival. Mailed 
to your door. 


On Approval , 


Yes, Ma’am,we take all the risk. 
Your money back if not de- 

lighted. Greatest price slash ¢ 
in years. Order today sure. 


3-Piece Set Z 


Cap, 
Apron, 
Petti- 
coat 


POSTAGE PAID | 


Order Quick! Only a limited 
quantity. Don't lose out. f 
Made of good quality per- Pj 
cale with neat figures and |’. 
| stripeson light background. 












name, address and bust size 

and receive by return mail the 

greatest value giving bargain ever 

offered. Pay on arrival only 9@e for 

complete outfit consisting of 

Full Cut Bungalow Apron 
Stylish Petticoat 


Attractive Dust Cap 


Big Catalogue Mailed Free 


BERNARD - HEWITT & co. 


Dept. W-262 CHICAGO, ILL, 











/ Big Money for 
You Through 


| Promotion Plan 


Here is a way for you to get 
s@ permanent promotion 
~ and a big salary. The 
PROMOTION PLAN will show 
you how you can in a short while 
get from the bottom to the top in 
any line of work or profession. 
Write for full particulars—it costs 
you nothing. Ask for FREE book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. P-254 


Plan 














Drexel Avenue & 58th Street, Chicago 








Franklin institute, Dept. 8-254, Rochester, 
Send me harge, (1) sample Railw Mail Clerk 
rest hedule ‘ 
nmnent examinat f list of iny C-overnment 


with 


| thy and chiropractic according to author- 
ities in both camps is that chiropractic, 
with the exception of ene or two smaller 
| chiropractic schools, seeks the cause of all 
| disease in a “subluxation” of the spine, 
whereas osteopathy looks for nerve inter- 
ference or nerve pressure not only in the 
spine but in other parts of the body, and 
uses many and varied manipulations to 
obtain results. 
The best definition of osteopathy in the 
opinion of most of its practitioners is the 
following: 

“Osteopathy is that science or system 
of healing which emphasizes: 

‘(a) The diagnosis of disease by physi- 
cal methods with a view to discovery of 
not the symptoms but the cause of dis- 
ease in connection with misplacements of 
tissue, obstruction of the fluids and inter- 
ference with the forces of the organism. 

“(b) The treatment of disease by sci- 
|entific manipulation in connection with 
iwhich the operating physician mechan- 
ically uses and applies the inherent re- 
| sources of the organism to overcome dis- 
ease and establish health, either by re- 
| moving or correcting mechanical disorders 
and thus permitting nature to recuperate 
the diseased parts or by producing and 
establishing antitoxic and antiseptic con- 
|ditions to counteract toxic and septic 
| conditions of the organism or its parts. 

) The application of mechanical and 
| operative surgery in setting fractures or 
| dislocated bones, repairing lacerations 
| and remoying abnormal tissue growths or 

tissue elements when these become dan- 
life. (Practice of Os- 
Edition, by MeCon- 


gerous to organic 
teopathy,” Fourth 
nell and Teall.)” 

The chiropractor adjusts vertebree with 
'a sudden and usually violent thrust of the 
farm. On the other hand, the osteopath 
| has no fixed me ‘thod of working on a ver- 
|tebra. Sometimes he kneads the muscles 
on one of a bony structure, some- 
| times on the other, “‘in an effort to obtain 
|the aid of the muscles themselves to re- 
|store normality,” as one osteopath ex- 
plained to me recently. 


side 


“T have had patients come to me who 
were suffering more from the punch of 
the chiropractor’s arm than the ailment 
for which the chiropractor was trying to 
obtain relief,” said Dr. Alexander Smith, 
a prominent member of the Osteopathic 
Society of New York. “In other cases 
treated by chiropractors I found that as 
soon as patients left these practitioners 
the whole effect of the thrust was lost.” 

In pointing out still other differences 
between the osteopath and the chiro- 
practor, Eugene F. Pellette, a well-known 
osteopathic author of Liberal, Kan., has 
this to say: 

“Osteopaths having a thorough knowl- 
edge of pathology and know their limi- 
tations—what can cured and what 
cannot—while chiropractors as a rule do 
| not recognize pathological conditions and 
do not know their limitations. Conse- 
quently, the chiropractor will promise a 
cure in practically every case... . 


be 





“Obviously, no one desires to appear 
| before the public as a mere imitator. A 
counterfeiter is a criminal. So chiropra:- 
|tors have always contended that their 
| syste m of adjustive therapeutics is sepa- 
*| re ate and distinct from as well as super'or 
' to all others.” 
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TRY AND GET IT! 











Judge 


for the week of March 4th is made 
the following writers and artists: 


William Allen White 
Walt Mason 

Orson Lowell 

Bertram Hartman 
James Montgomery Flagg 
René Clark 

Albert Hencke 

Chas. Baskerville 
Ralph Barton 

René Vincent 

Gardner Rea 

Walter Prichard Eaton 
Hamilton Williams 
Heywood Broun 

Henry Peck 

Paul Reilly 

Arthur E. Jameson 
George Jean Nathan 
Donald Ogden Stewart 





by 





and the best from the college boys—the 


best from foreign lands. 


A page ¢ of 


amateurs and many other contributions. 





TRY AND GET IT! 

















“ AUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU”? 


SATIRE & SONG by Maurice Switzer 


has laughs galore on every page, and is full of 
the cleverest parodies and original verse. 


SS 















j 


The unexpected twists in the phrases and the 
surprises in the narrative are a continual de- 
light to the reader. Many of the most laugh- 
able lines stick in the memory. 
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is illustrated in col- 
or in attractive Art 
Binding designed 
for private circula- 
tion among the au- 
thor’s friends. The 
size of the volume is 
814x614 inches and this cut gives an excellent idea of the 
style and na- 
ture of this 
humorous 


v . 





Kipling himself never did anything better than 


“Little Jane Horner.” book. The 
. drawings by 
“Had the lady been wood, she might have H. A. Ped- 


s‘ayed good 
In the oat of her beanery cell; — reflect 
the spirit 
and tone in 
which the sa- 
tires are written. In 
addition to being a 
clever humorous writer 
Mr. Switzer is a successful bus- 
iness man and the Vice-President 
of one of the largest rubber companies 
in the country. 


But being jus! Hesh she got caugh! in the 
mesh 


Of desire’s drag-ne t, which is hell.” 















The 163 copies left will be sold for $1.00 a copy to those 
first sending in that amount. Postage Prepaid. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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